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New England and Other Matters. 


Vermont elected a new governor last 
week in the person of Hon. William Wallace 
Stickney, of Ludlow, the subject of our cover- 
page portrait. Mr. Stickney is a native of the 
town of Plymouth, where he was born in 1853; 
is a lawyer by profession, and has been state’s 
attorney of Windsor County, and clerk of the 
house of representatives. 

A Pawtucket clergyman willing to help 
workingmen who were travelling in search of 
employment, but averse to feeding professional 
beggars, had a load of cord-wood dumped in his 
back yard, and when a tramp applied for a meal, 


invited him to move the wood to another part of | 


the yard, a few feet distant. Some men did the 
job gladly and got a meal, and a good one. 
Others shied at the horrid sight and ran for their 
lives. As a simple, inexpensive test of “good 
faith,’’ and one that does no injustice to anybody, 
cord-wood, with or without a saw and sawhorse, 
may be confidently recommended. 

The Schoolhouse Flag isa Companion 
favorite. Hence the friendly interest we feel in 
the statement recently made, that the first flag 
raised over a publie school floated, in 1812, above 
the log schoolhouse on Catamount Hill. That 
ancient landmark is in the town of Coleraine, 
Massachusetts, on an elevation three miles in 
diameter, which rises several hundred feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, and which 
used to be dotted with farmhouses as well as with 
the catamount dens that gave the place its name. 
The hill, is almost deserted now, but once in five 
years the people who used to live upon it hold a 
reunion there. A thousand persons attended the 
recent one, whereat the schoolhouse and its flag 
were specially glorified. Still The Companion 
will not venture to say that the Catamount Hill 
flag was the first. It should suffice that Cata- 
mount Hill had a flag, and early, very early. 

Within Two Days, recently, Maine ship- 
builders broke two records by launching two big 
schooners. A Bath yard put out the largest five- 
master ever built, the William C. Carnegie— 
named, by the way, for a nephew of Andrew 
Carnegie. At Camden, on the following day, 
was launched the George W. 
six-masted schooner. 

Men who are not very old can remember when 


a three-masted schooner was something of a| 
The first four-master was the Governor | 


novelty. 
Ames, launched at Waldoboro in 1888. Critics 
said that, because of her length, she would prove 
too “‘tender’’ to bear any strain. 
refuted that particular criticism. Then the five- 
master came. 

The Wells, the first of the six-masters, is three 
hundred and eight feet long in the keel, forty-six 
and one-half feet beam, and twenty-three feet 
deep. The six lower masts are splendid sticks 


of Oregon pine one hundred .and nineteen feet | 


long, each topmast measures fifty-eight feet, and 
the jib-boom is seventy-five feet long. From the 
tip of her jib-boom to the tip of her driver-boom 
is four hundred and twenty-five feet, about one- 
twelfthof a mile. She will spread twelve thou- 
sand square yards of canvas. 

Even before she is rigged the Wells has cost a 
good deal more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
But seafaring men admit that she will be 
profitable, even when freights are low. She 
will carry five thousand tons of coal at a load— 
as much as three of the big steam-colliers used 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad—and a 
crew of fourteen men, all told, will be able to 
navigate her. A square-rigged ship of equal size 
would call for twiceas many men. That suggests 
one of the reasons why Yankees build schooners. 
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Boating Day. 


How our honored ancestors did eat! 

The festivities of early New England days 
certainly included_a disproportionate amount of 
feasting, and when we remember that there were 
no caterers then, and the whole burden of cooking 
and preparation fell upon our “‘foremothers,” it 
becomes a marvel that those gallant women ever 
survived to the ripe old ages not unfrequently 
recorded on their tombstones. Weddings, 
funerals, christenings, quiltings, house-raisings, 
ordinations, thanksgivings, each demanded its 
feast, and a feast, moreover, of a solid and 
elaborate nature. 

Even in midsummer no light repast was 
tolerated. Salads and ice-cream were unknown ; 
jellies, “whips” and “‘fools’’ 
dainties, and these were never served unaccom- 
panied* by cake; cake of many kinds and 
glorious indigestibility. 

Perhaps the cooking orgy which arouses our 
deepest sympathy was that which along the New 


Wells, the first | 


But although | 
the Ames was never a lucky craft she promptly | 


were the lightest 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


England coast-line preceded and followed the 
harvest on the salt marsh. 


The haying took two or three days; the men | 
did not return at night, but camped out on the | 


marsh, carrying with them provisions enough to 
last through the entire period. Vast quantities 
of ready-cooked meat, jars full of cookies and 
doughnuts, scores of apple and mince pies and 
dozens of loaves of spicy cakes their devoted 
womenfolk prepared for them during the burn- 
ing dog-days, patiently hanging over ovens and 
sweltering in kitchens with the thermometer | 
well up toward a hundred. It never occurred | 
to them to rebel; rather, each labored feverishly | 
to outdo her neighbor in variety and excellence. | 
While the men were absent there was a lull, and | 


this time was tacitly set apart for the exchange | 
But it was brief, for | 


of neighborhood calls. 
“boating day,” the day of final harvest, when 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- | 
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the hay was floated up the creeks on great flat; CARLETON SCHOOL my 8 


“oundelows” to the nearest point for disteiba- 


tion, must be duly celebrated. 

A triumphal procession from the landing-place | 
commonly formed one feature of the celebration, 
games and dancing sometimes another; but the 
climax was always the harvest supper. To that 


ness to all that had gone before, the men—just 
from their labors on the blazing marsh, where 
they had gone veiled and mittened to baffle the 
insects, and doffed their hats frequently and 
clapped them on again full of water to keep off 
sunstroke—and the women, but scarce released 
from their kitchens in time to don fresh calicoes, 
sat cheerfully down together with the appetites 
of an heroic age, and ate their way undaunted 
through the bill of fare! 


Mince-pies in August! Let us be grateful for 


our blessings, and accord to the soda-fountain | 


and the ice-cream freezer an honored place among 
the adjuncts of civilization. 


ee 


Indian Hotels. 


The tourist in India is said to wallow in| = 
“On arriving at a hotel,’ wrote the | 


discomfort. 
late Mr. G. W. Steevens, ‘‘you are requested to 
inhabit a seullery on the roof.”” He declares that 
he has seen the European cell in a remote jail 


district very much larger, lighter, cleaner, cooler | 


and more eligibly situated than the first room he 
was offered in an Indian hotel. 


By the time I left the country I had been 
in almost all the best hotels in India. Four, 
throughout the eighteen hundred thousand — 
miles, might indulgently be called second-c 
all the rest were unredeemedly vile. The walls 
are dirty, the carpets shabby, the furniture 
| rickety, the food uneatable, the management 
non-existent. The only things barely tolerable 
are the personal service and the bedding, both of 
which you bring with you. 

The apartment in which I originally recorded 
| these opinions was furnished as follows: A table 
with a deep crack across it; a bedstead with a 
| mattress covered with a dirty ‘ticking ; a wardrobe 

apered inside — advertisements from the 

2ioneer, now black and peeling off in strips; 
two chairs, both of which had holes in their eane 
| seats, and creaked and rocked on their joints 
when you sat on them; two occasional tables. 
both broken-legged and "sloping perilously ; and 
a decayed hat-and-coat rack, with one peg missing 
| and two pegs loose. 

There was a sort of sackcloth carpet, stained, 
creased, and littered with bits of straw. All the 
French windows were warped and refused. te 
shut; over one hung two wisps of torn and 
coffee-colored lace curtain. 


‘Fhe walls were of green distemper, blotchy and | 


coming off; in the ceiling was a cobwebbed hole, 
whieh once held a chandelier and now held 


bounteous meal, equal in massiveness and rich- | 
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Academy for Boys, | | 
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tion, supplemented by the right 
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rience was amusing. She says of it: 


The start was a most exciting performance, for 
at first I was rather appalled at the array of 
wild-looking men. There were fourteen of them, 
twelve to carry me and two to carry my luggage, 
| which weighed just sixty pounds. 

The machila is a hammock made of strong 
sail-cloth and slung on a bamboo pole. It was 
carried by two men, one at each end. A very 
important item in its make-up is the pillows. 
These, when well arranged, add greatly to the 
traveller’s comfort. I was miserably uncomfort- 
able at first, but after a time I learned to ride 
with perfect ease. 

Having inspected my conveyance, I proceeded 
to get in, but as I was not used to a hammock, 
when I got in on one side I promptly rolled out 
on the other. The “‘boys’’ shrieked with laugh- 
ter, and rushed to pick me up. Then, when I 
tried again to get in, they formed in a row on the 
off side to prevent a repetition of the accident. 

The men who carry the machila go at a kind 
of trot, and travel at the rate of about four miles 
an hour. Some contrive to jolt you most misera- 
bly, but as a rule they go very easily and change 
-without stopping. 
heads, just to change shoulders, they often give 
their heads an awful knock, but it does not 
trouble them; their skulls seem too thick for 
them to mind’such a trifling blow. 


In lifting the pole over their | 
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N the sixteen years of her life, Mary 

| Louise Claflin had never spent a 

night away from home. This cir- 
cumstance, which seemed to the girl 
indicative of cruel disfavor toward her 
on the part of fate, was easy of expla- 
nation. In that quiet New England 
village, where both wealth and want 
were rare visitors, people seldom went 
away for the summer, or sent their 
daughters to boarding-school. 

As for visits to relatives, Mrs. Claflin’s 
only brother had been in California for 
twenty years, and of Mr. Claflin’s sisters, 
one lived in a lonely farmhouse some- 
where up in the hills--a place so bare of 
attractions, according to Mr. Claflin’s 
boyish memory, that East Winstead had 
become a gentle joke in the family 
chronicles—the desirable end of the most 
towering ambitions; which ambitions 
were owned chiefly by Mary Louise. So 
to the Claflin young people the only door- 
way to the great outside world was that 
of Mr. Claflin’s younger sister, who had 
married a well-to-do lawyer in New York. 

And Mrs. Tremont had been not un- 
mindful of her duty toward her relatives; 
Felicia and Tom and Emily had more than 
once visited her; but for Mary Louise, down 
at the bottom of the list, the happy hour had 
never struck. Twice, indeed, she had been 
invited, but once her Cousin Evelyn had been 
taken ill with scarlet fever, and the other time 
Mary Louise herself had sprained her ankle. 
So Mary Louise believed in an adverse fate. 

One rainy summer night, when the family 
were all gathered in the sitting-room, she 
spoke up suddenly: “I don’t see what’s the 
use of having a good mind if one is never going 
to be allowed an opportunity of broadening it.” 

There was a stir about the table; Mary 
Louise’s remarks were quite apt to create a 
Sensation. Her mother looked puzzled. Ler 
father glanced over his newspaper at his 
youngest daughter and waited, but Tom 
doubled up with tormenting laughter. 

“Poor Polly-Lou!”’ he said, tenderly. “It 
must be hard. I never was burdened with 
greatness myself, but I’ve always heard ’twas 
painful. You have my profoundest sympathy.” 

Mary Louise flushed, but she did not change 
her statement. There was something stanch 
about her; she had meant no conceit in her 
remark. She looked across at her father, who 
was the one who oftenest understood. 

“Tlow can one,” she persisted, seriously, “if 
one never goes anywhere or sees anything ?” 

_ “I have it!” Tom interrupted, with dramatic 
iuspiration. ‘You shall go to East Winstead 

1 will pay your fare myself! Never let it be 
‘tid of Thomas Claflin that he was unmindful 
ol the genius growing up at his side! Pack 
your trunk, Polly-Lou! To East Winstead 
you shall go to-morrow !”’ 

Mary Louise, disregarding her brother, still 
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RESERVES OF JOY BEHIND IT!”’ 


questioned her father with pleading eyes. He 
smiled across at her, remembering the impatient 
dreams of his own youth. 

“There’s time yet, little girl,’’ he answered. 
“Suppose we go out on the piazza for a prome- 
nade, and talk it over?’ 

Mary Louise sprang up eagerly. Many a 
difficulty had been cleared away in a walk with 
father; but as she threw open the door the 
light fell upon the dripping figure of one of 
their neighbors. 

“T guess I’m too wet to come in,” he re- 
turned, in answer to Mary Louise’s invitation. 
“T just thought I’d leave your mail, since 
*twas on my way; thought likely wouldn’t any 
of you be going down to the office to-night. ’’ 

Mary Louise took the handful of mail,— 
two or three newspapers and one letter,—and 
holding the door open, lighted the neighbor 
down the path. But the strain upon her 
politeness was evident by the slam with which 
the door blew shut; she knew by the envelope 
that the letter was from Aunt Felicia, and the 
consciousness of what it might contain coming 
so close upon her cry, thrilled her to her 
finger-tips. She carried it to her mother, and 
then stood waiting. 

“Aunt Felicia says,’’ her mother answered 
Mary Louise’s beseeching eyes, ‘‘that she wants 
one of the girls to spend August with her at 
Long Island. She wishes that she could 
invite two of you, but as she expects several 
other guests, including Miss Gates, she has not 
room this summer. But whichever one of you 
decides to go, she promises the happiest month 
that she can give.” 

Mary Louise grew white with excitement. 
To meet Miss Gates, the celebrated writer! 
Mary Louise, in her wildest dreams, had never 
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thought of anything so wonderful. Had 
not Miss Gates been for two years past 
the ideal of all her most exalted ambi- 
tions? And to see her—to talk with her 
—to live with her for days! Then Mary 
Louise awoke to the eager planning of 
the girls. 

“We must make her the pret- 
tiest travelling dress we possibly 


ing. “It’s Mary Louise’s first 
journey, and she must be fitted 
out properly.”’ 

“I'll see to her hat,’ Emily 
promised. “No, you needn’t 
look at me, Mary Louise; you 
haven’t any say in this whatever ; 
the going is your part, but the 
getting you ready is ours.” 

“But,” Mary Louise stam- 
mered, bravely, “it doesn’t seem 
right; neither of you ever saw 
Miss Gates ; and I could—wait!” 
That last word was rebellious, 
but she conquered it. 

“Yes, I suppose you could,” 
Felicia returned, briskly, “but I 
don’t see that that’s any reason 
why you should. No, you’re 
going this time, Mary Louise, 
and no mistake! You may as 
well consider that settled once 
for all, and make up your mind 

what color you want for your 

travelling dress.’’ 
So, then, Mary 

surrendered herself to 

delicious whirl of prepara- 


Louise 


ten days with her face full of 
radiant dreams. Her mother, 
in secret thoments, grieved 
over it a little; it hurt her 
that the child seemed so 
utterly happy at the thought 
of leaving home; her father 
understood. 

“The wanderlust is in her 
veins; she can’t help it any 
more than the birds can. Let 
her try her wings, mother. 
She’ll come back to the old 
nest gladly enough. Our girls 
aren’t the kind to have their 
heads turned by a month of 
fashion.”’ 

And so Mary Louise’s 
mother hid her fears, and 
brought down from a chest 
in the garret the blue silk 
dress. A dozen times before 
it had been taken out and 
laid aside as too good to cut 
up, but now Mary Louise 
was to have a silk waist made of it. Girls 


iT WAS SUCH A BRIGHT, EAGER FACE, WITH SUCH 


tions, and walked the next | 


never had too many pretty things; and Mary | 
Louise should not be ashamed before all those | 


people. 

So the planning and the work went on, until 
at last the trunk stood packed, ready for the 
morning start. How many times Mary Louise 
had crept up to the garret in days that now 
seemed lives ago, and climbed up on that old 
trunk and dreamed of the journeys it had 
taken! After all, that wistful dreaming seemed 
nearer than this strange, bright reality. 

A whistle at the foot of the stairs interrupted 
her glowing thoughts. The whistle was Tom’s, 
and his voice followed it. ‘“‘Polly-Lou, here’s 
a letter for you!” 

Mary Louise shut the trunk and ran down- 
stairs; she had been expecting instructions 
from Aunt Felicia in regard to trains. 

“It’s Aunt Felicia’s letter,’ she explained, 
tearing the envelope open. “Oh, I do hope I 
can take the morning train! It seems to me 
I couldn’t stand it not to get there till night, 
and have to wait another day before I see the 
ocean! I — 

The sentence was broken abruptly. She 
read the note once, twice; and then without a 
word handed it to her mother and walked 
across to the window. In the silence that 
followed she could hear the letter being passed 
from one to another; nobody had the heart to 
read it aloud. 

It was a very short note to mean so much. 
Aunt Felicia was plainly sorry for the disap- 
pointment to Mary Louise, but it could not be 
helped. Mr. Tremont’s only sister was ill, and 
the doctor had ordered her to spend six weeks 
at the seashore, and as she had no one with 
whom to leave the children, they must come, 
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too; and an invalid, three children and their 
nurse would so fill the cottage as to make any 
other guests impossible. Aunt Felicia did hope 
that Mary Louise would not be very greatly 
disappointed, and begged her to consider it 
only a postponement of her visit; she must 
come to New York in the fall. 

The letter reached Tom last; he read it and 
gave a long whistle. “If fate hasn’t made a 
muss of it again!”” heexclaimed. ‘You'll have 
to take my advice, Polly, and go to East Win- 
stead; there’s nothing else left.” 

Felicia, longing to comfort her sister, darted 


| an indignant glance at him, but Mary Louise, 


the | 





turning from the window, said soberly: 

“T think I will.” 

There was a moment of consternation too 
great for words; then the chorus broke out. 

“O Mary Louise, not really !”’ 

“You never could stand it in the world, 
child, ’way up there on the top of nowhere!’’ 

“T know it’s hard, dear, but we’ll make the 
summer as pleasant as we can, and after all, 
October will be here in two months.” 

But Tom marched solemnly across the room. 
“T should esteem it an honor to be allowed to 
shake hands with you, Polly-Lou,”’ he said, 
approvingly. ‘“That’s what I call grit.” 

That evening, sitting up on the old trunk 
‘with mother’s arms about her, Mary Louise 
confessed that it wasn’t grit at all. 

“It seemed as if after I’d got all ready, I’d 
rather go to the Desert of Sahara than not to 
go anywhere at all!’’ she cried. “I’ve missed 
Miss Gates anyhow, but I do so want to see 
something different for once in my life, if it’s 
nothing but a different colored barn! And I 
can’t put any faith in October—something else 
would be sure to happen.” 

Of course she had her way, and the letter to 
Aunt Mary was written that night. The 
response was immediate and full of pleasure. 
Mr. Claflin read it several times with a stirring 
of old memories. 

“T’m afraid we haven’t been fair to Mary to 
neglect her so,’’ he said. “I never meant to, 
only I didn’t want to force any of you children 
to go there, and I never could seem to get away 
myself. You'll find her a good aunt, I think. 
I’m glad you’re going.” 

The next day Mary Louise, on her way to 
the hills, dwelt upon two memories, the queer, 
“choky” breakfast and the strange feeling of 
dismay that seized her when she saw the station 
and the dear home group slipping away behind 
her. She turned her thought resolutely from 
these to the future, to the six hours on the 
train flying through an unknown world, to the 
“top o’ nowhere,” to Aunt Mary and Uncle 
William and possible neighbors. 

Toward afternoon the train began to climb 
the hills. In one of the yet uncharted places 
of Mary Louise’s soul was a deep and reverent 
love of nature, and the beauty of the violet- 
shadowed masses that crowded the horizon 
held her fast. She watched them with growing 
eagerness. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that the hills were—like 
that!” she cried to herself, struggling for 
words to express her exultation. 

But when she stood at last the solitary 
passenger on the tiny country platform, her 
high mood suddenly deserted her. There was 
no house in sight, and the hills wrapped in 
evening shadows looked cold and desolate; not 
even her uncle’s hearty greeting could make 
the world seem other than a very empty place. 
It was a little better when they reached the 
house with its cheery lights and Aunt Mary’s 
welcome. Aunt Mary’s arms felt like mother’s, 
and mother— Mary Louise looked out the 
window and winked hard two or three times. 

Aunt Mary did not seem to notice; she was 
talking comfortably while she set the supper 
on the table. She was sorry that Margaret 
wasn’t down, she said, but one of her rare 
headaches had got the better of her, and she 
was trying to sleep it off. She’d be all right in 
the morning; it was so nice that Mary Louise 
had happened to come at the same time. 

Mary Louise didn’t care about any other girl 
then; she was thinking how long a month was. 
She ate her supper and answered all Aunt 
Mary’s questions about the family, but when 
at last she was up in her room, safely sheltered 
in darkness, her courage broke down. She 
was homesick. 

“T didn’t suppose going away was like this,” 
she sobbed. She buried her face in her pillow 
and cried bitterly for a little while; then she 
made one more remark: “I said I was going to 
stay a month and I will.” 

Mary Louise opened her eyes early the next 
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THE YOUTH’S 


morning to countless gentle invitations—the warm | experiences, and Felicia says that she has been | 
touch of the sunshine across her face, the song of | away three times already, and it’s your turn now.” | 


the indigo-bird in the juniper beside her window, 


From Mary Louise’s eyes the dazzling vision 


the light breeze burdened with dewy fragrance, the | was clearing. She looked up at her father un- 
glory of the hills lifting morning faces to the sky. | flinchingly. 


She ran to the window and looked out eagerly. 


“T can’t put it into words well,” she said, “‘but 


It seemed as if the whole world lay before her, |I didn’t understand before. I thought it was 


shining and beautiful and infinitely joyous. 


| things that ought to be different when it was really 
“Tt’s something to see this!”’ she thought, with | me; I guess it’s better to get yourself ready 


even | 


a thrill of exultation. It was good to know that | if you never go, than to goand not be ready. And 


hers had been no barren longing. 

She dressed quickly and hurried down-stairs ; 
as no one was in the kitchen, she stepped out | 
into the garden. Then she stopped in sudden 
dismay. She had expected to find another girl, 
and here—she got no farther in her thought, for 
a pair of firm hands were holding hers and a 
cordial voice was saying: 

“So this is the little niece Mrs. Baker has 
been looking for so eagerly! I’m not going to 
wait for an introduction—a morning like this is 
an introduction fit fora king, don’t you think so ?’’ 

Mary Louise looked up shyly ; then she forgot | 
her shyness. It was such a bright, eager face, 
with such reserves of joy behind it! 

“I’m going to like her!’”” Mary Louise thought, | 
with a curious little thump of her heart. She 
did not know that that was the way hundreds of 
homesick girls had felt when this woman smiled 
into their faces. 

“Only,” Mary Louise reminded her, “I don’t 
know your name—not any farther than 
Margaret.” 

Her new friend laughed. “That was brilliant 
of me, wasn’tit?” she replied. ‘‘However, there | 
isn’t much more of it—only Gates.” 

Mary Louise stared, doubtful of her own ears ; | 
she fairly stammered in the confusion of the 
revelation. 
one that was going to Aunt Felicia’s!”’ she cried. 

Miss Gates smiled down into the excited face. 
“I think I must be,” she answered. “Mrs. 
Tremont invited me, but so did Mrs. Baker; 
they are both old friends of my mother’s, you 
know. And I thought Mrs. Baker is lonely 
sometimes, that perhaps she needed me a little 
bit, and so I came here. We didn’t know then 
that Mary Louise was coming.’’ 

Mary Louise looked at Miss Gates solemnly. 
“T didn’t deserve it,”’ she said. “I didn’t come 
for Aunt Mary’s sake. I came because I was 


“You aren’t—you can’t be—not the | 





disappointed that I couldn’t go to Aunt Felicia’s. | 


I deserved a horrid time!’’ 

Miss Gates laughed. “We will give Aunt 
Mary the loveliest month!’ she said. 

As long as she lives, Mary Louise will never 
forget that morning. Aunt Mary promptly 
banished them after breakfast, positively refusing 
their offers of help, and so, answering the call of 
the day, they set off on a tramp. Every step led 
Mary Louise farther and farther into wonderland ; 
worlds within worlds, she found, had dwelt 
beside her door, and she had never known it. 
She stopped at last, almost weary with excitement. 

“T never imagined that just places were so 
interesting,’ she cried, as they sat resting on a 
big boulder. “I always wanted to know things, 
but I supposed you had to travel and see pictures 
and museums and buildings and everything.” 

Miss Gates understood instantly. “When I 
was fifteen,’ she said, “I was about the most 
discontented girl you ever saw. I lived in the 
country and I supposed I’d have to live in the 
country all my life, and it seemed to me that I 
just couldn’t endure it—never going anywhere or 
seeing anything. That summer a geologist 


boarded with us for a while, a professor from | crats were inclined to vote 
Harvard, and one evening, very quietly, without | for him. 
my realizing what he was doing, he drew from | when all the old political parties were breaking up. 
Then he began! We had forty miles to go. Prentice Fuller 


me my ambitions and discontent. 
to question me about the country round me—the 
rocks and flowers and birds; I couldn’t tell him 
anything. I never had cared enough to study 
them. I never shall forget the sudden way 
he turned on me, and the change in his voice as 
he exclaimed: ‘My dear child, how do you think 
you will ever be able to see God’s world abroad 
if you haven’t learned to see the beauty of God’s 
world about you? Wherever you go, you will 
have to carry your own eyes with you.’ ”’ 

Mary Louise drew a long breath. ‘And that 





| War had already begun 





| was going on in Maine 


| besides, Felicia’s the oldest and it’s her right.” 


/SPLIT IN Tt 
, PARTY. 









2 By Milton 











T was the fourth of | 
September forty- | 
four years ago; 

and five of us young men, voters for the first | 
time that year and all Democrats, were on our | 
way home from a Buchanan ratification meeting | 
held at Portland, Maine. One of our number | 
had procured a copy of the popular political | 
ballad of that campaign, and began singing it as 
we drove on. I remember one stanza. 






John C. Fremont 


The gray mustang’s too much disguised, 
Du-da! du-da! 

To run where folks are civilized, 
Du-da! du-da-day! 

The “gray mustang’ thus stigmatized was | 
the then youthful Col. John C. Fremont, the | 
presidential candidate of the Free-soil, or new | 
Republican party. ‘‘Fremont and Dayton” was 


| inscribed on the lower border of the flag which | some thinking that way.” 


spanned our village street; a little way beyond 
it hung the Democratic banner, bearing the 
“names of Buchanan and Breckenridge. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the troubles among the new settlers in Kansas, 
were then agitating the 
whole country; the ad- 
ministration of President 
Pierce was ending amid 
general dissatisfaction ; 
and the great issues 
which led to the Civil 


to stir the hearts of the 
people. 

We had driven down 
to Portland early in the 
morning to hear speeches 
for Buchanan by the 
Hon. Judah P. Benjamin, 
Senator from Louisiana, 
—afterward Secretary of 
State of the Southern 
Confederacy,—and by 
Howell Cobb. A tre 
mendous political ferment 





that fall. Hannibal Ham- 
lin, formerly a Democrat, 
was the Republican can- 
didate for governor, and 
bitterly did the Buchanan 
men denounce him; yet 
hundreds of Maine Demo- 


It was a time 


was on the front seat with me, driving; we had 
a double-seated wagon and span of horses. On 
the back seat were Thurston Hays, Charley 
Winslow and Perley Hamlin. We all lived in 
the same small country village, and thus far had 
usually thought alike in politics and most other 
things ; but that night we felt uncertain of one 
another. 

No one said anything while Thurston sang 
“Du-da-day.”’ Charley Winslow seemed to be 
looking closely at all the houses which we passed. | 





a 





| man of long experience. 


COMPANION. 


A flash of keen pleasure came into her father’s | 
eyes; Mary Louise looked away. } 

“You are sure that you won’t be sorry?” her | 
father asked. | 

“Yes, sir, I am sure,’’ Mary Louise answered, | 
sturdily. “I’ve found a friend, and I’ve learned 
how much there is to learn in the world, and I 
think that’s a good deal for one summer, don’t | 
you?” 

“Yes,”’ her father answered, “TI do. 
right; it’s better than going abroad.” 


You are 
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done the ‘goading,’ and 
that the Free-soil party 
came into existence 
because we in the North could not stand it any | 
longer,’’ remarked Prentice. 

“You're going to vote for that wild mustang, 
Fremont, then?” asked Thurston, sarcastically. 

“T may,”’ replied Prentice. 

‘And desert your party candidate ?” 

“T may.”’ 

“Buchanan is a good, safe, conservative states- 
He—” 

“He will be, like Pierce, the tool of Southern 
Congressmen,” Perley interrupted. ‘‘He’s their 
man, soul and body !’’ 

“So you’re going to flop over, too!’’ cried 
Charley Winslow, angrily. 

“Perhaps,” replied Perley. “I am doing 

“Thurston !’? Charley exclaimed. “We are in 
a wagonful of renegades !’’ 

“So I see,’’ replied Thurston, sourly, “and I’m 
ashamed of the company,’’ he added. 





James Buchanan 


| complete. 


| corner. 


| lived and called on us for speeches. 
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last day of September about fifty of us young 
| Free-soilers proceeded to the summit of “Ojd 
Streaked’’ mountain and piled up the materials 
for an enormous bonfire, which we purposed to 
light on the night following the receipt of the 
election news. At the summit there was a cair; 
of stones, and about this we heaped logs, dry 
brush and stumps, forming a mass as large as a 
house. Kindled on a dark November night, thy 
fire would be seen over the entire country. 

The election was practically decided by tl. 
result of the Pennsylvania state election in Octo- 
ber. The Democrats were successful. At firs 
we could not believe it. Then our chagrin wa. 
We had boasted so much that shan, 
fell on us heavily. 

The victorious Democrats became hooters a1): 
revilers. Buchanan men seemed to rise on 2 
sides. They whooped at us from every strevt 
Thurston and Charley headed a pro- 
cession to the house where Prentice and | 
The ‘ 
kindly asked after our bonfire,—‘‘To the victors 


| belong the spoils,” they said,—and announced 


their intention of going to Old Streaked, a thi. 
sand strong, taking possession of it and lighting 
the fire in honor of Buchanan. We ascertained 
next day that they really intended doing this on 
the following Monday evening. 

Now this was the sort of juncture where {)i« 
vanquished in a presidential election should 
evince their patriotism by yielding gracefully. 
That is what we do nowadays. But the country 
was younger then ; and we who had laid the bon- 
fire were also young and fiery. With shan | 
now record that we lost our heads and planned an 
odious stroke of revenge. If Buchananites seized 
our bonfire we determined to make them rue it. 

Six of us procured a keg of gunpowder pri- 
vately, and going to the mountain at a late how 
Saturday night, concealed the keg in the cairn of 
stones at the centre of the great pile of combus- 
tibles. I now wonder at the foolish and reckless 
condition of mind to which political excitement 
had brought us. Only six of us had been in the 
powder plot, but as many as forty of our party 





“In that case,’’ said Prentice, “perhaps we 





““MANY A LIFELONG FRIENDSHIP ENDED THAT AUTUMN.” 


miserable renegades had better get out and 
walk.’’ 

“T take the hint!” cried Thurston. “Charley, 
this wagon isn’t big enough for five! and it’s 
their wagon, not ours. Let’s foot it.” 

In a moment they both jumped out behind. 

Prentice pulled up. ‘‘I meant no offence,’ he 
said. “You fellows had much better ride. 
You’re welcome. Get in again.’ 

“We will see you to Guinea first!”’ exclaimed 
Charley, hotly. 

Those were the last words that we had with 
Charley and Thurston for many a month; but 


was the way you began to like things?’’ she| Prentice was whistling softly to himself and | we heard many things which they said about us! 


asked, timidly. 


| playing with the reins. After a long time, as if | ‘‘Bolters,” “renegades”? and “lunatics” were | 


“That was the way. He opened my eyes to | for the sake of breaking the silence, he turned | some of the milder epithets which they used ; and 


iny Own ignorance, 
what I owe him.” 

Mary Louise turned her earnest face toward 
the shining hills. Words were never easy for her, 
that was why she did not try to say anything ; but 
in her heart was the resolve that she, too, would 
try to learn, and not walk blindly all her days. 

It was two weeks later that Mr. Claflin arrived 
unexpectedly at his sister’s house. 


All my life I never can repay 


| partly round and asked: 


| man. 
| Kansas outrages are all moonshine! 


“How did you all like | 
the Honorable Judah P. ?” | 

There was an embarrassed pause, then | 
Thurston said, “A good straightforward speech, | 


| I thought.” 


“* Straightforward!’ Do you think so?” 
exclaimed Perley Hamlin. “I don’t like that 
He tried to make us believe that the 
But wasn’t 





as the campaign waxed hotter in October, we | 


probably returned their abuse with interest. In 
our village, as in many others, the contest was 
bitter; many voters were changing their views. 
In several places campaign flags were torn down, 
burned or riddled with missiles. 

At the state election in September, Hannibal 
Hamlin was elected governor by nearly twenty 
thousand majority. 


“To take me home!” Mary. Louise repeated | Clark Kinsley, a man from our own town, mur- | politics and become Republicans deemed this a 


when, after the first delighted greetings, they | dered at Lawrence ? Furthermore, at the end of | great victory, and one which clearly presaged the | 
| his speech, he as good as threatened outright that | election of Fremont and Dayton. 


went out for a stroll together. 


Her father glanced down at her quizzically.|if slavery cannot go into all the territories, | had now not a doubt of it. 


“Well, not precisely, that is, not for long. 


The | whether the majority says so or not, the Southern 


Forgetful of the truth: “’Tis wrong and bad 


fact is, Uncle Walter has to run over to England | States will leave the Union and take possession and dangerous to boast,” we boasted in advance 


for three months. Aunt Felicia declares that | of the territories by force. What sortofaspeechis|of the great triumph to come. 
nothing less than a year abroad could induce her | that, I should like to know? Isn’t that treason?” | our former party-mates, even hooted them and | 


to cross the sea, but Evelyn is going, and he | 


“And that is just what some of the other | 


We reviled 


bade them take notice that the Pierce admin- 


offers to take one of our girls at the same time. | Southern Congressmen have been threatening | istration had dug the grave of their party. To 
And the general consensus of opinion at home | for two years!’ Prentice chimed in. | 


seemed to be that this was the opportunity for 


“They wouldn’t talk that way, if they weren’t | 


offset the “gray mustang’’ doggerel, we composed 
a song, ridiculing Buchanan and Breckenridge, 


We who had changed our | 


In Maine we | 


were intending to go to another peak of the moun- 
tain, about half a mile from 
the bonfire, and there watch 
for the denouement. 

Our triumphant oppo- 
nents marched as they had 
threatened to the top of Old 
Streaked on Monday night, 
and touched off the bontire. 
Our smaller party of disap- 
pointed partisans sneaked 
up from the other side and 
lay watching them in the 
bushes. But the pile burned 
peacefully; the fun of the 
Buchananites was not inter- 
rupted; and although we 
remained on the lookout till 
the fire had burned down 
to embers, no explosion 
oceurred. I recollect that 
for my own part I was not 
sorry, for I had begun to 
realize that what we had 
done was an attempt at 
crime, and that the blowing 
up of the bonfire might 
carry death to more than 
one of the throng about it. 
We were much mystified, 
however, and for years 
afterward could not imagine 
| why that keg of powder had failed to explode. 
| Thirty-two years later, at a dinner party given 
| on the eve of the election of President Harrison, 
| the lady whom my friend Prentice married and 
|to whom, in 1856, he had become engaged, 
| revealed the secret. She and Jennie Hamlin— 
Perley’s sister—had been in an adjoining room 
at the Hamlin house, the night we concocted our 
gunpowder plot, and had overheard enough to 
become aware of what was intended. Not being 
| voters themselves and hence not such offensive 
| partisans as we of the other sex, they possessed 
| cooler heads and planned a counter-stroke. Late 
| Sunday evening the two girls climbed Old 
Streaked alone, and after not a little hard labor 
and scratching of their hands, penetrated to 
the powder keg, broke in the head, carried the 
powder down to the spring in pails, poured water 
on it until it was saturated, and then scattered 
it in the bushes. After that they put the keg In 
its old place in the bonfire, and returned home 
undetected. 

Surely, this ruse was a good deed. 
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FoNnpD OF EXERCISE.—Ever since January @ 
Belgian pigeon has been taking a daily constitu- 
tional that for methodical regularity is probably 
not paralleled in the record of any other bir. It 
follows each day the morning train from Liege 


to Warenne; and then, after a short res ilies 
back along the line of the railway to Liege. 1 he 
train starts at three minutes of ten, and promptly 
at the sound of the whistle the bird appe«! and 
hovers a little behind the locomotive. There it 

It does not relinquish 


| flies, enveloped in steam. 


which Mary Louise had been longing all her life.” | goaded into it by Northern Abolitionists,” | the poetry of which was too bad to be remem-| this position, even in the passage through tunnels, 
“But Emily, or Felicia!” cried Mary Louise | retorted Thurston; and Charley Winslow said, | bered even by the author of it. Many a lifelong | but holds it steadily during the journey, which 


in a daze. 
“Emily doesn’t seem to be pining for ocean | 


| “That’s so!’ 


“My idea of it is, that the Southerners have 


friendship ended that autumn. 
So confident of victory were we, that on the 


| oceupies an hour and a half. 
| On only three days since January has the 
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bird failed to accompany the train. On those 


oecasions a Belgian locomotive took the place of | 


the English one that was ordinarily used ; and it 
is supposed that the pigeon found the steam from 
the Belgian engine unpleasant. 

The fondness of the pigeon for railroad life is 
due to the fact that it was born in the station at 












By SirrEaw of, 
THE AUTHOR. would be a) 
great mistake | 


to despise China, | 
or to underrate her | 
prodigious capaci- 
ties, either to en-| 
hance the prosperity 
of the nations, or | 
to give them a long | 
period of perturba- 
tion. This is a third 
of the whole human 
race which seems 
to be going mad 
against civilization. | 
And he who imag- | 
ines they have not the fighting gift in their blood | 
should read the chronicles of the thirteenth 
century, and see how the Mongols under Jenghiz 
Khan subdued Tibet, Afghanistan, Bokhara | 
and the khanates; pushed on to Persia and the 
Caspian; and under Sabutai, “the soldier,’’ 
burned Moscow and Kieff, razed to the ground | 
the city of Lublin and caused the burning of 
Cracow, and at the Battle of Liegnitz, April 9, 
1241, broke and routed the Christian army under 
Duke Henry II. of Silesia. In about a year 
these Mongols of the middle ages overran Central 
Europe, and Englishmen and Americans might 
to-day be wearing pigtails, be obeying mandarins 
and have Confucius for their moral and spiritual 
guide, if Ogdai, the son of the great Mongol 
khan, had not suddenly died, necessitating the 
recall of the terrible Sabutai. That did much to 
save Europe from the ‘“‘yellow peril” six hundred 
years ago, as the Battle of Lepanto preserved it 
from becoming Mohammedan. 

Do you think the world is quite safe to-day 
from the swarming descendants of Ogdai and 
Sabutai? Not so! Even commercially and 
industrially they could swamp our labor markets | 
if a single passage of Confucius might but receive 
anew and freer interpretation. As it now stands, | 
a good Chinaman must be buried in Chinese | 
soil, and the bodies of emigrating Celestials are | 
embalmed for this purpose, and brought back to | 
China at huge expense. A Chinese servant of | 
mine, questioned about this, said to me in pigeon 
English: “Master plenty savee, but no savee | 
this! Sposy me bury Frisco, me go bottom-sick 
place. Sposy me bury Canton, Nankin, Pekin, 
me go top-side place !’’ 

When I spoke to a mandarin on the subject, 
and inquired whether Confucius’s spirit would 
not rest content with the throwing of a handful 
of veritable Chinese earth into the Chinaman’s | 
grave in an alien soil, he laid his hand on my lips 
and said: “Hush, elder brother! It is as you | 
say; but were this known, the world would be 
deluged with Chinese, seeking foreign employ- 
ment,’’ 





Confucius, the Key to China. 


'Y 


as 


JOU will never understand 
China until you study 
Confucius, or at least learn 
enough about that extraordi- 
nary personage to get some 
notion of the way in which, 
and of the reasons because of | 
which, he, and he alone, has 
crystalized the Middle King- | 
dom into that changeless mass 
of custom and impenetrable | 
convention which gives it its | 
practical invulnerability. 
China cannot and will not | 
be altered. No spread of com- 
lence, no impulse of education, no influence 
ot scientific inventions, it seems to me, will for 
many generations to come transform the minds | 
and lives of the “Flowery Land.” And the 
reason is ever Confucius! The Chinese, one 
and all, it may be roundly stated, have allowed 
their souls and bodies, their homes and business, 
their social, civil and political condition to be 
forever regulated by “Kong-fu-tse.”” In every 
“ity, town and village of China you will see the 
lion-colored temple of the great teacher. 

ery where are painted and gilded tablets 
a ribed with his precepts. The emperor and 
the chief magnates of the empire must, at stated 
a vals, do homage to his immortal and most 
— memory, and his writings or oral instruc- | 
‘ous constitute the classics and the holy writ of 





merce 
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| another noble gift, ethical and social. 


Liege; although why it should have declared so 
marked a preference for the society of a particular 
train will probably remain a mystery. The 
attentions in the form of crumbs which it now 
receives from passengers and trainmen is perhaps 
a sufficient explanation for its continuance of the 
performance. 


Chinese youth. All that need be known to 
estimate the nature of the famous philosopher 
and the character of his teaching may easily be 
gathered from the last two volumes mentioned 
on the list of Sir John Lubbock’s (now Lord 
Ausbury) “Best Hundred Books.” These area 
“Life of Confucius” and an anthology of passages 
from the Chinese scriptures, both from the 
erudite pen of one whom I have the privilege to 
call my friend, the Rev. W. Jennings, M. A., 
rector of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

The first of these admirable works, written 
without prejudice, nay, indeed, with all the 
catholic largeness of an educated scholar and 
liberal churchman, shows clearly enough that 
Confucius was an opportunist—the most unmoral 
of moralists, the most unspiritual of theologians, 
an advocate of expediency above principle, of 
propriety above rectitude, of custom above 
convenience, of this life rather than of what he 
deemed the doubtful future. One of the gloomy 
and paralyzing sayings he has bequeathed to 
his country is this: “Hath Ileaven ever spoken ?”’ 
And nevertheless, he was a religious and a 
superstitious man, as are his compatriots. 


Chinese and Missionaries. 


BODY can doubt the 

“other-worldliness” of 
the Chinese who has seen 
them, as I have, scattering 
silver joss-paper in a tempest 
at sea, to appease the spirit 
of the storm; or piously 
sticking dollars in a pile of 
sugar to pay for the embalm- 
ing and correct burial of a 
comrade; or reverentially 
burning their incense sticks and making costly 
offerings at the tombs of their parents, relations 
and ancestors. It is that profound principle of 
reverence for ancestors and for the past, given 
them by Confucius, which helps to make China 
so strong, united and formidable. It is not alone 
the Jews who honor father and mother in the 
faith that their days will be long in the land. 
It is a law of nature which in Japan and China 
gives extraordinary stability to national life, and 
of which the Western world has sadly and fatally 
lost hold. 

Confucius gave his China this and many 
But he 
gave her also his opportunism; his morality, 
based upon etiquette, not love and good-will; 
his patriotism, founded on exclusiveness, not duty 
and self-sacrifice; his religion, which was an ag- 
nosticism, guarded by ceremonies, neither touched 
into tenderness by universal love for humanity, 
nor lifted into loftiness by faith in the Divine 
government; and a deplorably low estimate 
of woman and woman’s réle in the household 
and the world. Also, he, too, by his dead 








influence, has chiefly contributed to stereotype | 


Chinese education ; to make his descendants blind 
votaries constantly content with their old-fash- 
ioned and very limited “classics,’’ and to impose 
on pupils and the literati that absurd, cumbrous, 
eye-torturing alphabet, which makes us more 
than ever grateful to Cadmus, when we think of 
The Youth’s Companion printed in Chinese. 
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Power than any now insulted at Pekin, then | 


Europe would deserve to be humiliated and 
embarrassed. ln vain would her envoys have 
got rid of the shameful old customs of the} 
“kotow,’’ and the groveling approach of gilded 
plenipotentiaries to the dragon throne, if they 
now failed to regard the slaying of missionaries, | 
and did not insist, in the present hour, that ample 
guarantees should be given by the Chinese 
government against similar violence in the future. 

It will be seen now why I have recalled atten- 
tion to those old stupendous victories of the 
medieval Chinese in Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe. Let it be realized how, with bows and 
arrows, and against the chivalry of Christendom, 
the Mongol fighting-man came victoriously as far 
as Budapest in Hungary on his road of conquest, 
and almost accomplished the subjugation of 
Europe, not by numbers, but by soldiership 
and mobility. An enlightened writer, speaking 
of Sabutai’s wonderful triumphs, has truly 
remarked : 

“The curious fact is that these victories were 
not accomplished, as represented by the monks 
of the time, by mere pressure of numbers, nor 
like some of our own conquests, by superior 
equipment. The Mongol leader was indebted for 
success throughout to nothing but the discipline 
of his troops and his own wonderful strategy. 
The Tartar forces were all mounted, and were 
divided into small independent commands of 
some fifty men each, drawn up in five ranks. Of 
these, the last three were armed with bows and 
javelins, in the use of which they were very 
expert. The two front ranks wore armor con- 
sisting of iron plates sewn on leather coats, after 
the fashion still to be seen in Japanese curio- 
shops, and were in the habit of charging with 
sword and lance when the enemy was suffi- 
ciently shaken by the missiles of their followers. 
But although both their equipment and forma- 
tion made them more mobile than the mail-clad 
knights with which they were mostly confronted 
in Europe, this would have been of little service 
without the wonderful discipline which enabled 
their general to perfectly time their movements. 

“The Tartar force that fought at Liegnitz 
advanced as usual in three divisions, one crossing 
the Lower Vistula, while another was coming 
down the Oder to Breslau. Yet they united with 
perfect punctuality before the battle, and thus 
forced Duke Henry to fight with them just one 
day before the King of Bohemia’s army could 
arrive and perhaps turn the scale against them. 

“Equally masterly was the leading of Sabutai 
himself at Miskolez, where he compelled a 
superior host to follow him from a position where 
they were impregnable to one of his own choos- 
ing where he could defeat them in detail. Nor 
should the perfection- of Sabutai’s intelligence 
department be lost sight of. Thanks toa well- 
organized band of spies, among whom the Jews 
and the Venetians are said to have played a prin- 
cipal part, he was always able to put his hand 
on the weak point of the enemy’s defences, and 
then to strike at it with all his force.’ 


Aggressiveness Improbable. 


Nie as we have seen 
tay) only too fatally at the 
Taku forts, at Tientsin and 
elsewhere, this marvelous 
and populous Chinese Em- 
pire has acquired modern 
weapons ; can and does make 
its own gunpowder and artil- 
lery, and has learned —partly | 
from the Japanese war and partly from European | 
instructors—the secrets of scientific belligerence. 
Who could measure the danger, if the old spirit 
of the Mongol and Tartar should be revived by 
blunders or defeats of civilization, and such a 
vast portion of the human family abandon trade 
and industry for an aggressive and revengeful 
policy abroad and at home? 

The thing is possible, although I believe it 
most improbable. For the Chinaman, speaking 
broadly, is a pacific person, little concerned 
about his rulers, so long as they keep the peace 
for him, and let him and his pockets alone; a 
member of a community too enormous and really 
various to feel deeply patriotic. A Hongkong 
native professor confessed to me that he did not | 





Consequently, I am by no means one of those | know a perfect word for “patriotism,” and added, 


who have been inclined to lay any part of the 
blame for recent troubles in China upon the heads 
of the missionaries. On the contrary, I admire 
and reverence those devoted men and women,— 
many of whom I know are Americans,—and I 
regard them as taking to China precisely the 
commodities of which she stands most in need, 
namely, a spiritual religion and a morality based 
on the fear of God and the love of man. That 
their zeal and self-abnegation have sometimes 
been the source of inconvenience to diplomatists, 
and of trouble to tao-tais, is unfortunately too 
well known to be disputed ; and in China, above 
all, it is necessary that the most ardent evangelism 
should be tempered with wisdom and prudence. 
But what right could the civilized world insist 
upon with more justification than the clear and 
plain right for her representatives to speak the 
truth as they see it and know it, peacefully and 
sincerely, in the ears of such as are willing to 
listen to it? If Europe be ashamed to demand 
that right, to maintain it, to protect the pacific 
emissaries of it, and to regard any wrong done 
to them as done to the ambassadors of a Higher 


“Tt cannot really exist among our people, who, 
otherwise, are so numerous that if we should spit 
at you all together we should drown you.”’ 

A curious feature of the present situation has 
been the spectacle of the stepping forward of 
Japan to be the protagonist of the great powers, 
and by far the most effective agent in the taking 
of Tientsin and the first measures for the 
reéstablishment of order. This is not the first 
time such a thing has happened. Few know the 
spirited and romantic story of how the renowned 
Kublai Khan invaded the Empire of Dai-Nippon 
with an immense fleet and stupendous army, and 
how he was ignominiously defeated and driven 
home to China by the Emperor of Japan and his 
fearless fishermen and soldiers. When I was at 
Tokyo I had the privilege and honor of sending 
to the library of the mikado’s palace a picture on 
chicken’s skin, dexterously painted by a con- 
temporary artist, of that world-altering triumph 
of Japan, which had been offered to me but 
which found a befitting place in the archives 
of his imperial majesty. 

If, however, the Chinese are naturally and 
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nationally peaceful, with many civic and per- 
sonal qualities which should render them as 
useful and agreeable a portion of the human 
family as they are undoubtedly important, what 
accounts for this deplorable temper of intolerance, 
this savage cruelty, this mad hatred of the 
“foreign devil,” lately so apparent and so wide- 
spread? The correct answer does not lie, I 
believe, wholly or even largely in the social on 
commercial or civil spheres of the flowery land. 

We must allow something, but by no means 
everything in the dismal and crimson problem, 
to the conservative prejudices of the peasant and 
citizen, who certainly does not want our mis- 
sionaries, or our ships, or our ambassadors, or 
our habits and customs, or anything European 
except our silver, our oil and our calicoes, But 
this very wide-spread feeling would, and does, 
everywhere disappear or become diminished, if it 
were not secretly utilized, fomented and diverted 
to the purposes of political intrigue and con- 
spiracy in China. 


The Root of the Trouble. 


T 


HE main cause of the per- 

petually seething unrest 
there is due, I myself consider, 
to the rooted and implacable 
desire of the true Chinese 
element in the empire to be 
quit forever of the detested 
Manchu Dynasty. My friend, 
Mr. Jennings, who knows 
China well by long residence, assured me that 
the secret societies with which the land is honey- 
combed — the “Triads,” the “Red Lilies,” the 
“Harmonious Righteous Fists,”’ or “ Boxers,” and 
the rest of such—almost all have one hidden com- 
mon watchword, which is, “ Down with the Tsing 
and bring back the Ming !’’ 

Here, then, is the keystone of the situation- 
the occult difficulty which renders all European 
policy futile, and makes the future of China so 
dubious: There is this eternal struggle proceed- 
ing beneath the surface of political and civil life, 
between the Chinese and Tartar elements, and 
both make cunning and evil use of the national 
prejudices against the foreigners. The Tsing and 
the Ming are always, like our lion and unicorn, 
“fighting for the crown,” and the Boxers became 
strong because the palace people, beaten by the 
Japanese, were seen to be allowing the Europeans 
more and more to gain foothold in China. 

Thus the Manchus, represented by the dow- 
ager-empress,—perhaps also by Li Hung Chang 
and his like,—were almost obliged, at the begin- 
ning of trouble, to temporize with the rebels, 
which naturally led them too far; for the 
Mings are a deadlier danger to the Tsings than 
ever the “foreign devil’ could be. The empress 
and Prince Tuan were perhaps thus all but 
constrained to favor the Boxers, albeit they knew 
that if the foreigners could be wholly expelled 
from China, the Manchu Dynasty would soon 
have to disappear, along with them. 

To state these subtler and more secret points 
of the momentous situation does not render it 
easier to foresee, or to suggest, any enduring 
solution. But it may help opinion in America, 
by the light of subsequent events, to form itself 
correctly, and above all to appreciate the obsta- 
cles which threaten to checkmate diplomacy as 
seriously as they do to paralyze armed force. 

The tortuous, insincere, timid and selfish 
intriguers at the Pekin palace have doubtless 
found themselves, during these dark and bloody 
days, literally “between Scylla and Charybdis,’’ 
but they must take the consequences of their 
crimes and chicaneries. 

To save their power and place they played the 
black game of the Boxers. To save their lives 
and gold they will perhaps employ the game of 
the “friends and protectors of the foreigner,’’ 
albeit in doing this, they and the powers will 
have to reckon with a deeper and fiercer fury on 
the part of the Mings to get rid of Manchu and 
missionary, and Europe itself, including Japan, 
in one vast tumultuary convulsion. 
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Doctor Ma’am Pike. 





Ti HERE are isolated 
= rural districts in the 
West in which the “doc- 
torin’”’ largely in the 
hands of old women who, 
. by virtue of their years, 
are supposed to be pos- 
sessed of some occult power 
of healing. They are sup- 
posed to have secret knowl- 
edge of where certain rare 
“varbs” grow and of how 
to compound these “yarbs”’ 
into medicine. These old 
women are versed in all 
kinds of signs, and of some of them it is believed 
that they can charm away disease without the 
use of medicine. 

The writer remembers one of these old women 
who lived in the West a good many years ago 
A higher degree of intelligence had been developed 
in that part of the state, and consequently Ma’am 
Pike, as she was called, had fallen a good deal 
into disfavor. This had not sweetened her 
temper, and she was very severe on the regular 
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and really intelligent physicians who had moved 
into her realm from the East. 

“What do them young snipes know ’bout 
med’cine ?”’ Ma’am Pike would say, scornfully. 
“J was healin’ sick folks fore they was born. I 
kin learn ’em more ’*bout curin’ the sick than 
they ever heerd in all their fine schools. Folks 
round here had better look out how they take 
up with sich ignerant young things as them or 
they’ll have fun’rals to pay fer.” 

It was a marvel that there were not more 
funerals resulting from Ma’am Pike’s methods 
of healing the sick. Nothing but naturally strong 
constitutions and the healthfulness of the climate 
could have saved some of her patients after the 
heroic treatment she imposed upon them. 

An uncle of mine was one day riding over the 
prairie when he came to the log cabin of an early 
settler named Lewis. Three or four men, 
neighbors and friends of Lewis, were in the bare 
little yard in front of the cabin when my uncle 
rode up. 

“Hello!” said my uncle, in the usual salutation 
of the West. ‘What is the matter here ?’’ 

“Hi Lewis is turrible bad off with a sudden 
spell of sickness. He was taken down while he 
was plowing in the field. He’s in awful mis’ry.” 

Groans from within the cabin gave proof of 
the sick man’s “‘mis’ry.”’ 

“Has he had a doctor or any medicine?” 

“Ma’am Pike is with him now. She’s bled 
him and blistered him and put one of her purga- 
tory poultices all over his back, but it hasn’t 
done him any good yet.” 

My uncle had heard of Ma’am Pike’s “purga- 
tory poultices.’’ Indeed, he had seen and carefully 
examined one of them, and it was his conviction 
that they would never do any one any good. 

No one could determine the exact ingredients 
of one of these poultices, but there was something 
in them that fairly burned the skin from one’s 
body when the poultices had been worn a short 
time. Poor Hiram Lewis was writhing and 
groaning from the effects of one of these 
“purgatory poultices’’ when my uncle entered 
the gloomy little cabin. Ma’am Pike was about 
to administer half a teacupful of some greenish 
liquid with a vile odor. 

“‘What is that you are giving him?” asked my 
uncle. 

“Tt’s somethin’ that nobody but me knows 
how to make, an’ nobody but me knows where 
the ingrejents of it air to be found,’ replied 
Ma’am Pike. 

The sick man swallowed the greenish mixture 
with the utmost difficulty, and immediately grew 
worse, which was not to be wondered at. 

“Ye got any black rooster tail feathers?’ 
asked Ma’am Pike. 

“No, but we have a black-tailed rooster,” 
replied the anxious wife of the sick man. 

“Send out some o’ yer youngins to chase it 
down an’ fetch me three or four of its tail 
feathers.” 

Several of the numerous Lewis children ran 
out to give chase to the surprised rooster, and he 
was soon deprived of a number of his shining 
tail feathers. Ma’am Pike took these feathers, 
poured some liquid from a yellow glass bottle 
over them, muttered some jargon, and calling 
for a fire-shovel with some hot coals on it, burned 
the feathers under the sick man’s nose. 

“1 think that’ll fetch him ’round all right,’”’ she 
said. “If it don’t, we’ll bleed him a leetle more 
an’ put a couple o’ blisters on the soles of his 
feet. There! See that man ridin’ by on a white 
hoss? That’sa sure sign he’ll git well. I never 
knowed it to fail. A stranger ridin’ by a house 
on a white hoss when any one is sick in the 
house is a sure sign that the sick man will git 
well. if it was a black hoss, it’d mean that 
nothin’ could save the sick person.” 

The sick man’s sufferings seemed to increase, 
whereupon Ma’am Pike ordered his feet soaked 
in water “as nigh b’ilin’ hot’? as he could 
stand it. 

While this was being done, she took a tin box 
from her satchel. This box contained a blue 
salve. Spreading this salve thickly ona strip of 
cloth, Ma’am Pike wrapped it around the patient’s 
neck, saying as she did so: 

“*That’ll be good fer him, no matter where the 
pain is. I guess he better take this internal. It 
won’t do him no harm, anyhow.” 

She brought forth a brown pill almost as large 
as a marble. It nearly choked the patient, and 
he called eagerly for water to take away the 
“awful taste.” 

During the next hour Ma’am Pike admin- 
istered three more different kinds of medicine 
and tried another “charm.’’ The sick man was 
now too much exhausted to do more than utter 
feeble groans, and his doctor went away saying 
that she would return in the morning and “go at 
him agin’’ if he were not better. 

When she had gone, my uncle prevailed upon 
the sick man’s wife to allow a new doctor who 
had recently moved to a town four miles distant 
to be sent for. He was a very intelligent young 
man, who declared that the man was suffering 
from nothing but a sudden attack of colic, which 
had been much aggravated by the medicines 
Ma’am Pike had given him. 

Ma’am Pike never forgave my uncle for what 
she called his “‘meddlesomeness,’’ and she threat- 
ened to “work a charm’’ that would blast his 
crops and bring all sorts of disasters on his family. 
Her efforts were as unsuccessful as her treatment 
of her patiénts had been, and it was a good thing 
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for the sick of the neighborhood when she| their lives in the hands of a lot 0’ young snipes 
concluded to depart to some locality in which, as | 0’ town doctors that don’t know beans when 
she expressed it, “folks wa’n’t willin’ to reesk | they got their heads in the bag.” 











In Five Chapters.—Chapter Two. 
We shall have a photographer 


vened, none of us had heard of the 

excellent law which requires those who 
operate steam-engines to hold a certificate of 
competency from an authorized examining board. 
Consequently the sheriff’s demand to see our 
certificate took us wofully aback, coming as it 
did, just as we had set our merry-go-round going, 
on that Fourth of July morning. We were 
nonplussed; we called the law arbitrary; we 
fumed about “red tape;’’ we even declared that 
we should go ahead without a certificate. 

“Tgnorance of the law excuses no one,” said 
the sheriff. “If you start that engine again, I 
shall take you in hand.’’ This made us so crest- 
fallen and quiet that he good-naturedly gave us 
advice. 

‘You could probably get an engineer for the 
day,” he suggested. “There’s Homan of the 
shoe factory. It’s not running to-day. Perhaps 
he would run your engine for you—if you made 
it worth his while.” 

Whit set off at a run in quest of Homan, 
whom he found in holiday attire, and indisposed 
to go to work. But five 
dollars and some coaxing 
induced him to resume 
his overalls. 

By this time fully two 
hundred persons were 
standing about the merry- 
go-round—a novelty in 
that village. They were 
suspicious because it had 
stopped, and when at last 
we started it, they viewed 
the revolving gear with 
distrust. But Whit 
mounted the platform and 
unloosed his tongue. 


U" to the moment when the sheriff inter- 


** ONLY A MINUTE FOR THIS GENTLEMAN TO FIND HIS NICKEL. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘one of the 
beauties of a merry-go-round is that it is perfectly 
safe! In all my experience I never knew or 
heard of @ rider being injured. People are safer 
on our merry-go-round than at home in their 
beds. In bed you might die of nightmare or 
cerebral congestion, but on our merry-go-round, 
never! It is all on account of the delightful 
circular motion. It’s the poetry of motion, the 
motion of ease and rhythm. Astronomers tell 
us that the universe revolves. Suns and stars 
and planets wheel round in circular orbits. The 
whole universe is one vast merry-go-round. The 
earth revolves round the sun, and turns on its 
axis to make day and night. 

“Well, my good friends, that’s why people, 
young and old, enjoy a merry-go-round. That’s 
why it’s good for them, good for their health. 
Because it’s natural. If you’ve got a headache, 
here’s the place to revolve it away. If you’ve 
got a heartache, jump aboard and take a spin— 
five minutes for five cents. Return trip included. 
Season tickets at reduced rates, and a free pass 
to the patron who rides three hours at a stretch. 

“Are you all on? Easy now, Mr. Homan. 


taken now! 
here, later. Round they go! Rock-a-by baby. 
It is like a happy dream. I hate to tell them 
their time is up! I really hate to stop them and 
turn them out into the cold world again. But 
business is business. If they ride longer, they 
really must give another nickel, and it all goes to 
help a young orphan—that’s me! 

“Shut off steam, Mr. Homan. Here are two 
ladies who wish to mount the chariot of Xerxes. 
This way, ladies! Allow me to offer you the aid 
of my humble hand. ‘Make you dizzy?’ Oh no, 
madam! Never knew it to. If it does, I’ll set 
it going the other way and take the dizzy out. 

“Ah, my boy! You want to ride the Pata- 
gonia giant,do you? You shall. Hop right up. 
That’s you! Hold on tight, by his ears—and 
your nickel, please. Don’t forget that! I sha’n’t 
if you do. I love dear little nickels !”’ 





Such nonsense, and the tone, the jaunty air, 




















the droll grin with which Whit poured it out, 
led people to look, listen and laugh! When I 
tried to say the same things they were a dead 
failure. So I soon confined myself to taking 
fares, making change and attending to smail 
details, while I left the talking to Whit. We 
soon saw that it was well we had secured Mr. 
Homan, for Whit’s talent would have been 
wasted in charge of the engine. 

Here I may anticipate a little and say that for 
a time we hired engineers, although Napoleon 
eventually took the place, having learned enough 
about the management of steam to procure a 
| Certificate. But this was not until we had 
| replaced the calliope with a kind of street piano. 
| The crank of this instrument was geared to one 
| of the wheels of the circuit, and the music began 
| when the merry-go-round revolved. To change 
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taken possession of saddles and seats. It was 
time to start again. 

“Are you all ready?”’ Whit called out cheer. 
fully, and then, approaching the ugly customer, 
he said, “Five cents, please.” 

The fellow grinned defiantly. Whit held out 
his hand. “Nickel, please,” and at the same 
time turned apologetically to those on the seats 
and saddles. ‘‘Only a minute for this gentleman 
to find his nickel. He seems to have lost it. We 
will start just as soon as he finds it. Be patient 
with him. We're all here to have a good time, 
you know!” 

But the crowd was disinclined to be patient 
with a fellow who was blocking the merry-go. 
round. After a moment or two, some one cried, 
“Oh, pay or get off!” 

A dozen voices took it up: “Oh, get a move 
on!” ‘Put up that five cents, you!” “Throw 
the tramp off!” “Fire him!’’ 

Still Whit stood smiling, with extended hand, 
the image of patience and affability. 

Then a storm of hoots assailed the fellow. 
Peanuts and squeezed lemons began to fly in his 
direction. He stood it for half a minute, then 
jumped off and slouched away. 

A far more severe test of nerve came with our 
next public appearance. Of the first one, it is 
enough now to say that we took in forty-eight 
dollars and sixty-five cents—a handsome pile of 
coin. Whit was jubilant. 

“Good enough !’’ he exclaimed. “This is the 
business for me! I’ll never do another honest 
day’s work!’ 





HE SEEMS TO HAVE LOST IT.”’ 


But that was merely Whit’s way of talking. 
In reality his work that day had been both honest 
and hard. He had amused people and made 
them laugh heartily, and we had given our cus- 
tomers their money’s worth. 

We now sighed for more Fourth of July cele- 
brations, but a political rally, for which a very 
popular congressman was announced as a 
speaker, was the only thing scheduled to happen 
in the next five weeks. Then—most opportunely, 
as we thought—the advance agent of a well- 
known circus and menagerie arrived in the village. 

Board fences and broadsides of 
barns and sheds became gorgeous 
with posters. A “Monster Combi- 
nation’’ was coming, for one day 
only — coming with gaping hippo- 
potami, rampant elephants and 
gnashing tigers! 

The advance agent looked about 
the outskirts of the village for an 
appropriate site for the big tent, and 
finally bargained for the use of a 
two-acre field just across the road 
from where our merry-go-round 
stood. When we found that the 
< 5) circus was to be so near, we were a 

little in doubt as to what we should 
do, but Whit said: 

*““What’s to hinder our getting the 
overflow? Let’s stay right here, I 
say, and chip in with our merry-go- 
round. A lot of people will surely 
stroll across the road and take a 
ride,’ and hastening to the farmer 
who owned the site of our camp, he 
secured permission to remain. 

We waited two weeks for that 
circus, living under our awning. 
Toward evening, little parties would 
come out from the village for a ride; 
but what we took from these visitors 
paid for little more than the fuel we 
| burned in raising steam and the provisions we ate. 
| Whit was something of a singer, and he was 
now constantly composing new stanzas to go 
with the chorus: 

Oh, I’m an orphan boy! 

Oh, I’m an orphan boy! 

Oh, I’m the tout for a merry-go-round, 
I watch to keep you safe and sound, 
While you roll on with joy! 

He had about one hundred of these farcical 
| stanzas with which he intended to give variety 
| to his talk. 

The circus, or that division of it which was 
“touring’’ the inland towns and villages, arrived 
by special train at one o’clock on a Wednesday 
night. Soon afterward a procession of gilded 
| cages, vans and chariots, all lighted with kerosene 
| torches, appeared in the field opposite our merry- 
| go-round, and a host of laborers fell to work, 





| the tune, I would go along the inner foot-board:| pitching the big tent, tethering elephants and 


}and change the stop. Music is an important 
| part of the success of a merry-go-round. A cal- 
| liope is a dismal thing at best, and our automatic 
| piano was a great improvement. 

| Even on our first day, at that Fourth of July 
| celebration, Whit had a chance to display his 


| ranging cages. 

| To us it was a highly interesting spectacle. 

| We did no more sleeping that night, for wild 

| beasts roared at times, camels groaned, elephants 
trumpeted, and—by way of further enlivenment— 
a fight occurred, toward morning, between drivers 


Slowly at first. Don’t make the girls dizzy. | valuable gift of tact, in dealing with “growlers”’ | and tent-men. It was quieted by a “boss,” who 


The motion of the spheres, you know. Napoleon, | and roughs. Up to five o’clock our patrons had | dashed in among the combatants and knocked 
touch up that steam dragon of yours and give us | been civil and good-natured, although some of | them about with his fists. ; 
the music of the spheres to go with the motion. | the youngsters were inclined to throw peanuts! ‘My grief!’ Whit whispered to Napoleon and 


‘Home, Sweet Home!’ 


Isn’t it heavenly? | about and play pranks. But finally a strapping | me, as we beheld the turmoil by the wild glare of 


Why, I could go to sleep on it! We shall make young fellow, slightly drunk, did not get off| the torches. “That’s a terrible chap, and this is 


up sleeping-berths, later.’’ 


when his time was up, and refused to pay his 


lan awful tough crowd! Let’s keep as quict 4s 


There was no end of Whit’s nonsense, once he | fare when I went to collect it. He declared that | we can.” 


fell to talking. People came crowding to hear 


| he had already paid for the ride. 


Presently a camel got loose and walked over 


him. At first they stared, then burst out laugh-| As soon as we stopped, Napoleon told him that | to us, cropping the weeds ; and from the ma! net 
ing; and numbers gave their five-cent pieces and | he must pay or get off. He refused, declaring | in which the cages containing lions and tigers 
mounted the merry-go-round. Whit stood on/| now that he had paid for five rides! Napoleon | were pushed and hauled about, we were In con 


the platform and pointed to them with pride. 


| and I, being inexperienced, lost our tempers, and 


| ote : 7isi some of the 
| stant expectation of a visit from 


“Look at their happy faces!’’ he cried. “It| were about to eject him by force, when Whit | carnivora. 


does my heart good to watch them. They are 
just as happy as people can ever be in this vale of 


tears. I wish they could all have their pictures! Meanwhile ten or fifteen young people had | troupe was taking a nap. While we were 


|eame to us. “Don’t do that!’ he whispered. 
| “Wait a bit. Let me try him.” 


| ‘The spectacle lost its terrors when day daw ned. 


The tumult quieted down, and apparently = 
>a 
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breakfast, however, we saw the boss of the circus | or twenty miles rises in a grand amphitheatre of | the masonry in a lovely luxuriance. There were 
men standing in the road, in front of our merry- | inclosing hills to a height of eight or nine hundred | miles of this rose-wall, and the number and vol- 


vo-round, regarding it and us with a curiosity 
which seemed sinister. He took a turn back and 
forth, glanced at the engine, and then, without 
saying good morning, addressed himself to us in 
terms which I cannot report. 

His words— modified a good deal— were, 
“When did you join us?” 

“It’s you who have joined us,” replied Whit. 
“We've been here for over a week.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?’’ commented the 
boss—the very man who had used his fists with 
such effect. “What do you propose to do 
to-day ?”’ he demanded in a menacing tone. 

“Oh, I dare say we may do a little business.” 

“What do you offer us?”’ 

“Offer you ?” said Whit. “I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, you don’t! Why, this is our crowd. Do 
you think we will let you work our crowd here 
for nothing ?”’ 

“But we are not interfering with your circus,”’ 
said Napoleon. ‘Why do you meddle with us ?” 

“Bah! Do you think we haven’t seen barna- 
cles like you before ?’’ sneered the circus boss. 
“You can’t hang on to our band-wagon unless 
you divvy up what you make. See?” 

“J don’t see at all!”’ exclaimed Whit. 

“Now look here, you young hayseed !’’ said our 
worldly-wise visitor, approaching nearer. “Let 
me beat a little sense into your noddle. Whose 
crowd is this to-day, yours or ours? Whose 
posters bring it here, yours or ours? It costs us 
thousands of dollars to advertise our show. Our 
show and our ‘ads’ collect this crowd. We 
cannot let you work our crowd for nothing.”’ 

“We have secured the right to be here,” argued 
Whit. ‘“‘We’ve been here all along.” 

“That’s no answer!” retorted the manager. 

‘We don’t propose to move away just because 
you have come along,” said Whit. ‘What is it 
you want?” 

“JT want half what you make to-day,” said the 
manager. “You can open up—since you were 
here when we came—and do what business you 
can. I’ll put a man here with you, and at night 
we will divide the receipts.” 

“T don’t think so,”’ said Whit. “I don’t think 
you can legally claim a cent from us.” 

“Legally!’’ sneered the boss. ‘This circus 
doesn’t stop to carry on lawsuits with barnacles. 
But we know how to get rid of them all the same,”’’ 
he added with an oath, and went off. 

“Now what does he mean by that ?’”’ exclaimed 
Napoleon, much excited and incensed. 

“Nothing much, I guess,’’ said Whit. “He 
meant to squeeze us, if he could. He found that 
he couldn’t and so tried to scare us a little. 
What can he do? Weare on our own ground.”’ 

At that time we regarded the demand that we 
should divide our profits with the circus as an 
unwarrantable attempt at extortion; but I am 
now inclined to regard the request as reasonable, 


and as one to which we should have acceded. | 
The five thousand people who assembled that | 


day were attracted by the circus. We had not 
expended a dollar in drawing them there. It 
was, as the manager maintained, “his” crowd, 
not ours. That he was an overbearing brute, did 
not affect the justice of his demand at all. 

It would have been much better if we had 
come to a fair understanding with him at the 
outset. But we were inexperienced and could not 
see any side but our own until we received our 
lesson. It came before the sun set that night. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











steamer from Geneva, or in an hour by 
Steamer or rail, from Lausanne on the 
north shore of the lake. It stands out on the 


r | ‘HE old Castle of Chillon is easily visited by 


ledges fronting the lake, and across from it tower | 


the snowy Alps. There is a dry moat and bridge 
on the land side, and from the embrasures in the 
walls on the lake side one can drop the lead into 


feet; and it is all one great vineyard, terrace on | 
| terrace, for a mile upward from the water. 
| Every foot of soil is utilized, and the orderly 
arrangement of the vines is very pleasing to the 
eye. The railway skirts the lake shore at the 
| foot of it, and on the land side a revetment wall, 
| from ten to thirty feet, protects the road-bed. 
At the time I passed, this long wall was one 
great curtain of festooning roses, which clung to | 





in the Southwest as 
| cowboy and ranch- 
man. My family were 
people of consequence in 
Kentucky, but they had 
lost everything in 1837 by 
the failure of the state 
banks and the ensuing 
| panic. And that is how 
|I happened, when a lad 
|of nineteen, to go with 
| Waugh to his ranch at 
|Zapateo Springs and 
begin life as a line-rider. 

I knewnothing of ranch- 
ing except from report and 
was, in the parlance of the 
time, a “green hand from 
the States.”” When I 
alighted at Waugh’s, my 
| only possession likely to 
|be useful in my new 
| calling was a lariat of 

braided hogskin, which I 
| had purchased at a store 
on the distant Brazos. 

I did not make friends quickly with the men, 
I did not gather a penny’s worth of information 
in a week of time. I found it galling as well as 
mystifying to have my questions curtly answered 
|in a borrowed and foreign vernacular: Si, na, 
| poco tiempo or quien sabe. 
| Waugh’s departure quickly followed our 

arrival,—he had two large ranches, on which 

were both horses and cattle,—and no one seemed 
authorized to furnish me with horse, saddle or 
| information. And so I lounged idly or practised 
with my lariat upon an accommodating hound 
pup which followed me about. 

So matters ran for a week or more, much to 
my disgust, and then came a change, sharp, 
| decisive and welcome. There was a gathering of 
| men and horses and a hurry of preparation one | 
| morning. An indifferent cow-pony, an old saddle 
with worn cinches, and a bridle to match were 
given to me, and I was ordered to “throw on 
| leather ’’ with the rest. 
| There was to be a horse rodeo or roundup at 
| the big stone corrals on Clam Creek flats, and 
we jog-trotted thirty miles between breakfast and | 
high noon. I rode with Curly Jack, an Alabama 
boy, who was obliging enough to talk, and I| 
learned much about the new business of ranching. 

At Clam Creek we met another “‘outfit’’ of 
men, our “cook wagon’”’ came up, and we planned 
our campaign for the following day. 

I found myself with Curly Jack again, and we 
two swung off to the left of the scattering army to 
“ride out’’ the arroyos, or gullies, of a hog-back 
or ridge which lay between Clam Creek and 
Zapatco Springs. We were to drive all the horses 
we should find to the stone corrals, some ten 
miles above our starting-point. 

Curly Jack and I had ridden over perhaps one- 
half the route assigned to us, and had a small 
bunch of horses going in our front, when a band 
of fifty or more, led by a white pony with black 
stockings, burst from an arroyo and sped away 
in our front. 

“That’s Paintlegs and his band,” said Jack. 
“T ’low he’ll jump the manada in about an 
hour.” 

Then my companion explained that Paintlegs 


| SPENT thirty years 








three hundred feet of water, so profound and | was a fleet seven-year-old mustang, which had 


sheer is the cliff which here forms the shore. 


escaped the branding-iron, and that neither hand 


Visitors are admitted on payment of a small | nor rope had ever been laid upon him. Paint- 
‘ce; and a guide, a very attractive Swiss girl, who | legs was fleet as a jack-rabbit, elusive as a heel- 


speaks English, French and German, gives a little 
historical lecture as she leads the way down to 
‘le dungeons and afterward to the judgment hall, 
baa iqueting hall and other apartments of the castle. 

Not only the “Prisoner” of Byron’s famous 
jvem, but numerous other political prisoners 

ere incarcerated here, chained to pillars of the 
emicireular castle cellar. Lord Byron’s name 
‘in still be read where he inscribed it on the pillar 
t ’ which Bonnivard was bound. 

The railroad passes close behind the castle, and 
e station of Ferretet is but three minutes’ walk 
‘way. If the visitor takes the train back to 

/ausanne and the time is June, he will see per- 
haps the most beautiful bank of roses in the world. 

The whole north shore of the lake for fifteen 


| fly and as “ugly” as a tiger-cat. 

| No rodeo could tangle Paintlegs in its coils, 

|and he had learned to leave his band to hang 
about the stone corrals, keeping always at a safe 
distance, until his herd, or some portion of it, 
was again turned out to him. 

By nightfall most of the horses within a radius 
| of fifteen miles or so had been gathered and 
| penned at the big, round stone corrals, where 

colts were to be branded and fresh horses subdued 
| by professional mustang-breakers. 
| With the work of branding and breaking in 
| my time of trial had come. Like most Kentucky 
| boys, I was fond of horses, and was accounted a 
| good horseman, where the term means something. 
But I must confess that after watching the work 


ume of the festoons, sprays, wreaths and clusters 
quite matched the myriads of vines and trellises 
of the vineyards above them. Pink and red 


roses were the prevailing varieties, but a few 
white and yellow sprays were interspersed, and 
through the open car window, as the train sped 
by, was wafted a continuous, voluminous fra- 
grance, than which there could have been nothing 
sweeter in even the fabled Gardens of Gul. 















‘HIS SIDE-SWUNG HEELS GRAZED THE RIM OF MY SOMBRERO.” 


of the mustang-breakers, when my turn came to 
ride a “‘broken’’ pony I mounted the blindfolded 
and trembling brute with a large respect for its 
fighting ability. 

The pony, a rangy buckskin, had been ridden 
once by a breaker, and was turned over to me 
for my use. Of course I was “pitched’’ off time 
and again, and finally the breaker had to take 
my pony in hand again. It was my first experi- 
ence of the tricks of the genuine “‘bucker.” I 
retired to my blankets the butt of the camp, sore 
of body and of heart. 

On the next morning, after the herders had 
penned the stock, a “‘gentle’’ horse was given me 
to ride. The animal was pronounced ‘“‘not a 
pitcher, but a plum runner from way back.” 

And he ran with me, an exhilarating dash 
straight up Clam Creek slope toward the mesa. 
I let him go—that kind of riding suited my style 
exactly. When near the mesa level, however, 
the treacherous rascal vaulted sky ward and came 
down upon his head and forefeet in a lightning 
stop. 

I was thrown so violently that my bridle rein 
was wrenched, broken from my hold. I got to 
my feet unhurt, but had the chagrin of seeing my 
pony scamper away to freedom with saddle and 
bridle attached. It would take two line-riders a 
half day, perhaps a whole day, to round the 
animal up and bring him in. I was disgraced in 
the eyes of all those splendid horsemen. 

The misery of it blurred my eyes with tears. 
I stood looking after my pony and dreading to go 
back to the rodeo. Then I was aroused by a 
shrill, angry snort upon my left. I turned to find 
Paintlegs, the wild mustang, threatening me with 
stamping hoofs and snapping jaws. 

This beast had been continuously circling the 
rodeo, showing himself a dozen times in the day 
as he trotted upon the mesa slopes calling to his 
band. He feared the rope of the range rider and 
kept at a safe distance, but here was a man afoot, 
a strange, detached creature, and I was quickly 
made to feel that the mustang’s fear of me was 
not great enough to save me from attack. The 
vicious brute, beating the ground with his hoofs, 
squealing with anger and clacking his jaws like 
a mad boar, was already advancing. 

I had no weapon except my riata, which I had 
worn, for safety, about my hips and detached 
from my saddle. The coil lay at my feet and I 
caught it up and ran a noose, hoping to frighten 
the mustang by a throw. Before I could make 
ready for a cast, Paintlegs charged, slapping 
with his fore hoofs and showing his teeth like a 
wolf. I leaped to one side, and his side-swung 
heels grazed the rim of my sombrero. 

Back he came, swift as a returning boomerang. 
He wheeled so short, to stop his down-hill rush, 
that he stood, for an instant, like an equestrian 
statue, erect upon his hind feet. His charge was 
again quick and furious. I leaped and again 
narrowly escaped a crushing blow. 

Then I made a rapid dash down the mesa 
slope, wheeling as I again heard the clatter of 
his hoofs behind. This time he was going like 
the wind. I struck at his head with my noose 
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| and leaped aside at the same moment. His speed 
was too great to permit him to deliver the side 
stroke, but I felt the coils of my riata go whirling 
out of my left hand. I clung to the rope 
mechanically and turned to see Paintlegs rearing 
with my noose in his teeth. 

Quite by accident he had caught the poorly 
flung loop in his wide-open jaws, and not feeling 
its light strain in his mad excitement, he wheeled 
upon his hind legs as before. Catching the rope 
with both hands, I gave a mighty backward pull 
at the crucial instant while he was rearing high, 
and the valiant Paintlegs measured his full 
length upon the mesquit-grass. 

It is a favorite saying of the range that “some 
fellows are born to luck.”” Whether there be 
any truth in the adage or not, luck had done me 
an excellent service. I “had” Paintlegs, for my 
slender hogskin noose was tightened upon his 
lower jaw and tongue! As the mustang sprang 
to his feet I gave another fierce jerk and threw 

my whole weight upon the riata. 
Frantic with pain, Paintlegs struck 
at the rope with both 
forefeet, and became en- 
tangled as he thrashed 
about. Enraged and 
frightened, he pitched 
and plunged, drawing his 
nose and forefeet into 
coils which I could tighten 
at will. Then in a mad 
leap, he threw himself 
with his head twisted 
under his shoulders, in a 
way that would have 
broken the neck of an 
ordinary horse. 

As he lay panting and 
helpless, the cheers of 
cow-men came up to me 
from the corrals. They 
had been watching my 
fight. 

I resolved to redeem my 
claim to horsemanship. I 
had caught that fleet mus- 
tang without help and 
now, without help, I 
would ride him, if indeed 
he were not too nearly 
dead. Vicious, fleet and 
strong as he was, Paintlegs seemed a pigmy as 
compared with horses I was accustomed to handle. 

I advanced boldly, for indeed I was no longer 
afraid, and placed myself astride the fallen mus- 
tang. I leaned over, uncoiled the rope from one 
fore-leg and loosened the coils upon the other. 
Paintlegs, with me on his back, struggled in a 
dazed way to his feet. With legs gripping his 
thin flanks, while the half-stunned pony stood 

| quivering and snorting, I leaned forward, grasped 
the riata behind his jaw and drew the remaining 
coils off his leg. 

Still Paintlegs stood, painfully musing, his 
nerve-centers shaken by the wrench to his neck. 
And the noise of cow-men came up to me in a 
series of hilarious whoops which set my nerves 
tingling with the joy of capture. 

As much in response to them as with intent to 
start Paintlegs, I sank my spurs into the 
mustang’s flanks, lashed him with the end of the 
riata, and yelled like a Comanche. Then Paint- 
legs gave a great leap and went faster and faster 
toward Clam Creek. Our flight was meteoric. 
I think we must have gone a mile in less than 
two minutes, and as we passed the rodeo, I saw 
its stone fences lined with the men who had 
mounted and were swinging their sombreros in 
a furor of cowboy excitement. 

I had gathered in my rope and now, by a hard, 
outward pull upon the mustang’s jaw and swelling 
tongue, I not only kept a firm seat, but drew 
Paintlegs off a straight course and, avoiding the 
creek, swung him round in a wide ellipse. Again 
we passed the corrals and the shouting cow-men. 

All the mustang’s energies were concentrated 
in that burst of crazy running. In an incredibly 
brief space of time, we had swung round the 
corrals in a two-mile circuit accompanied by cries 
of jubilant encouragement. On we sped, my 
arms aching with fatigue from the steady pull. 
Foam flew from the mustang’s jaws, and his 
white flanks dripped rain down my legs. Three 
times we raced round that wide course, and then, 
when I was ready to drop from my seat from 
sheer exhaustion, two pony riders swung into 
line, one upon either hand, in my front. 

Each whirled a riata. I understood their 
purpose and leaned far back to give them room. 
I held to Paintlegs’ mane, and threw my own 
rope loosely across his neck. The cow-men’s 
swift ponies were now able to keep the pace, and 
the riders dropped their nooses over Paintlegs’ 
head and hauled steadily at his neck. Soon his 
leaps grew feebler and slower, slackened to a 
series of weak lunges, and I leaped from his back 
clear of danger. 

Thus was Paintlegs captured and my standing 
fixed at Waugh’s. Most generously the wild 
riders applauded the exploit, and Paintlegs was 
taken in hand by a “professional,’’ to be 
thoroughly broken to my use. 

Oddly enough, the mustang never was a 
“pitcher,” but became a sober and honest cow- 
pony whose extraordinary fleetness was a matter 
of pride at Waugh’s until, three years after his 
breaking, he was captured in an Apache night 
rush upon one of our camps. 
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Current Topics. 


A persistent part of the daily newspaper 
record is the story of failures through reckless 
speculation. The tale of woe would be cut short 
were such financial ventures avoided by two 
classes in the community, namely, those who 
can afford to lose and those who cannot. 


Carbolic acid, which is so much used as 
a dressing for wounds and skin troubles, is a | 
dangerous remedy. Many instances are known 
in. which mortification, with consequent loss of 
fingers and toes, has resulted from the application 
of cloths moistened in weak solutions of the 
drug, and physicians are beginning to cry out 
against this practice. 

An oath of office has usually a conserva- 
tive influence. Administrators hesitate to do | 
what they would freely do as private citizens. 
Running for office, on the contrary, sometimes | 
seems to make men throw prudence and honor 
to the winds. One afflicted with the office-| 
seeking mania might sober himself by thinking | 
of what, if elected, he will promise before God | 
tobe and perform. ___ 

A high official in Porto Rico says that 
eighteen months ago there were known to be 
three thousand cases of smallpox on the island; 
in the past eight months not a single death from | 
the disease has been reported to the board of 
health. What has wrought the change? The 
answer may be read in the fact that the names 
of nearly eight hundred thousand persons are 
recorded on the vaccination list of the board. 

A New England Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, which has taken a contract to make a/| 
large number of hats for the United States | 
government, has abandoned the old plan of fines | 
for carelessness and consequent mistakes on the 
part of its employés, and henceforth will reward | 
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fact does not signify that all Indians may be | 
taught to be enterprising; but it does forbid us to | 
think that they are all incapable of improvement. 





The annual reunion of the Grand Army 
of the Republic is always an impressive occasion, 
and the warmth of the weleome which greets the 
line of bent figures and whitening heads is proof 
of the place these men hold in the heart of the 
nation. It is all the more pity, then, that their 
wishes in regard to Memorial day are not more 
generally heeded. At the recent reunion in 
Chicago, the veterans felt obliged to call attention 
again to the neglect and abuse of the day on) 
the part of the public, and even to suggest the | 
changing of the date from May 30th to the last | 
Sunday in May. It was the Grand Army which | 


| created Memorial day, and its members have | 


always observed the occasion with dignity and 
respect. They cannot be blamed, therefore, if 
they object to seeing it made a season of baseball 


| games, bicycle races and golf. 


+o 


PLUCKED BY THE WAY 
Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar! 
Wordsworth. 
——““ qV.“o— 


Naturalization. 


HE newspapers cannot overcome their 
tendency to treat jestingly the process 
of naturalization. 
absurd answers given by applicants to the 
questions asked them, and record without 


They reproduce the) 


in summer than in winter; that is to say, it is 
favored by the same conditions as those which 
are advantageous to puppy growth. 

These conditions exist at the present day in 


fuller measure than they have ever done in the | 


past. Golf, tennis, bicycling and other outdoor 
sports, an increasing appreciation of the value of 
good ventilation in our houses, a gradual disuse 
of the frying-pan, and in general a more reason- 
able, and consequently hygienic, way of living, are 


the agencies at work in making our children the | 


superiors, physically at least, of their parents. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


There is many a simple song one hears 
Not for itself—for the buried years. 
Richard Burton. 
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A Labor Exhibit. 


EARLY every one who visits the depart- 

N ment of social economy at the Paris 

Exposition is surprised at the richness 

and variety of the exhibit dedicated to the labor 
of the world. 

It was the happy thought of those in charge of 
the department to gather such facts as would be 
of most service, both to employer and employé. 
The result is a collection of extraordinary interest. 

On the walls are charts which show the 
workingman’s part in free schools, and what 
various countries or communities have done to 
train him in his craft. Others show the rate of 
wages, past and present, in different occupations, 
and the cost of living. Long lines of carefully 





reprobation the high speed achieved by some | constructed models illustrate the most approved 


courts, which turn out new citizens from the 


styles of factory buildings, tenement-houses and 


“naturalization mills’’ at the rate of four to the | workmen’s cottages, together with the successful 


minute. 

Non-performance of a solemn duty by the 
courts furnishes some justification for the flip- 
pancy of the newspapers; but courts and news- 


| efforts in landscape-gardening which have con- 


| verted bare, monotonous factory towns into 
communities of attractive homes. 
Not one of these models represents a mere 


papers alike ought to realize that this is serious | jdeal or an abstract theory. They all stand for 


business. The degradation of eitizenship is no 
subject for a jest. It is not an amusing thing 
when illiterate aliens, who knew nothing of our 
institutions, and are with diffieulty coached 
through parrot-like responses to a few simple 
questions, are given a share in determining the 
course of national policy, through their votes for 
congressmen, state legislatures and presidential 


skilfal work by advances in wages and by | glectors. 


money prizes. There is little doubt that the 
plan will prove a good one, both for the firm and 
for its employés, and that Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
will get better hats in consequence of it. 

After the “investment syndicates” 
collapsed, an unscrupulous New Yorker 
printed an advertisement, signed “Lawyer,” 
asking all who had been swindled by the five- 
hundred-and-twenty-per-cent. concerns to sen 
him their names. Fancying that he wanted to 
help them in some way, thousands of the dupes 
responded; whereupon “Lawyer” sold their 
addresses to promoters of other fraudulent 
schemes, suggesting that such people would bite 
at anything! It is one of the penalties of a 
foolish action that everybody expects the fool to 
give a continuous performance. 

The Taft Commission has appointed a 
supervisor who in a short time will begin to 
take a census of the Philippine Islands. The 
purpose is not only to determine more accurately 
the number of inhabitants, but also to discover 
the mineral and agricultural possibilities, and the 
social conditions which prevail in the islands. 
Those enumerators who think they had a hard 


time gathering facts for the census just completed | 


in this country will sympathize with the enumer- 
ators in the Philippines, where there are eighty- 
four tribes, speaking nearly as many dialects, 
and where many of the natives still have their 
mausers and their bolos hidden in their huts. 

A few months ago, at a little children’s 
party in Tabriz, Persia, a lady asked a child 


of four years if she ever knew any foreign | 
| the well-to-do classes at least, is taller and better | 


missionaries. 


“Yes,”’ she replied, simply, “my papa and | 
mamma, and both my grandpapas and grand- | 


mammas, and my greatgrandpapa-and-mamma.” 


The inquirer caught her breath before this | 


descendant of the Schaufflers and Labarees. 
Persons who do not believe in foreign missions 
may prefer the story of a baby now living with 
his mother in the New Jersey state prison. His 
father was a criminal. His mother is a thief, so 
were his uncles, grandfather and greatgrand- 
father. Physicians think they detect in his 
physical form evidences of the thief and degen- 
erate. “To the fourth generation’ has a double 
suggestiveness. paleo 

The Crow Indians of Montana are emu- 
lating the whites in enterprise and industry. 
They have constructed a system of irrigation for 
their farms, on which they raise much wheat; 
have one flour-mill in operation, and are building 
another in a distant part of the reservation. 
‘They are rich in flocks and herds, and dispose of 
many cattle and horses and much farm produce 
to buyers. More than all, they have recently 


entered into a contract with the United States | 
government to supply the Cheyenne Indians | 
This is the first instance of a gov- | 


with flour. 
ernment contract being awarded to Indians— 
to “blanketed Indians,”’ at least. Of course the 


There are some encouraging signs. New York 
| now has a law under which naturalization stops 
| ninety days before an election. In Massachu- 
| setts, politicians, aware that the local courts have 
|more time to examine applicants and more 
| knowledge of their antecedents, have been in the 
| habit of taking them, in droves, before the 
| federal courts. But new rules have been adopted 
by these courts which are intended to detect 
| imposture. 
| These and similar measures looking to greater 
stringency will be generally approved. For a 
temporary advantage, politicians sometimes cast 
scruples to the winds, in their desire to get votes. 
But no man can seriously and permanently wish 
to have American citizenship debased. At 





present, the tide of immigration is again rising, 


and a considerable proportion of the newcomers 
are wholly illiterate. The social and economic 
| evils arising from excessive immigration are 
intensified when ignorant aliens are entrusted 
with the ballot. 
The naturalization laws are so generous that 
there is no excuse for evading them or turning 
| them into a dead letter. Strictly enforced, they 
will not shut out one man who has in him the 
| making of a good citizen. Public sentiment 
should be quick to condemn any laxity in their 
interpretation. 
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A Larger and Healthier Race. 


|] T isa fact that is frequently remarked upon 
| | by the observant, although the observation 

may not be supported by actual statistics, 
that the new generation of Americans, those of 


built than the old. If we watch parents and 


| iently on a Sunday just before or after church 
time,—we cannot fail to be struck with the fact 
that, as a rule, the young men are taller than 
| their fathers and the young women taller than 
| their mothers. We also see that they are 
healthier- looking, with broader shoulders and 
fuller chests, better complexions and brighter 
eyes. 

The reason for this improvement in the race is 
not far to seek. 


they do not yet know why it progresses up toa 


certain point and then stops, they have learned | 


something of the influences that accelerate or 
retard it. 

We know of course that a man’s size depends 
upon the rate of growth as well as upon its dura- 
tion, and hence anything that makes it progress 
at a more rapid rate during the allotted period 
will result in a larger man. In observations 

| upon puppies and rabbits it has been seen that 
growth is favored by all conditions that promote 
health—exercise, fresh air, sleep and nourishing 
food; and is retarded by the opposites. In 
children also it has been noted that growth is 
more rapid in country homes than in city tene- 
ments, during vacation- than during school-time, 


| aceomplished facts. They are reproductions of 
| actual buildings; and American visitors observe 
with pride that some of the best models are 
| copies of manufacturing establishments in the 
| United States. 
The statistics which show the large and in- 
creasing number of employers who provide free | 
medical and surgical treatment for their sick or | 
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| caste reasons, to accept the conditions ; and there 
are orphans needing to be fed. The money sent 
|from England, the United States and othe 
| countries for famine relief has been used, not ir, 
diminishing the outlays of the government, but 
in supplementing them in forms of relief not 
covered by the government’s measures. Mor 
money will be needed before the distress is over, 
Mere figures give an inadequate idea of the 
dimensions of this calamity. The area affecte:! 
by the present famine is about nine times as lar: 
| as that of the State of New York. The distresse«j 
population numbers sixty-two millions. Accord- 
| ing to the statement of Lord George Hamilton, 
British secretary of state for India, in a recent 
speech in Parliament, the famine is the worst i) 
the history of India under British administration 
alike as regards the area affected, the population 
| in distress, and the severity and duration of the 
drought. 
| —_—_—— OO 
| 


A Chinese Heroine. 


HE moral and intellectual standards of i\): 
Chinese are so different from ours that thei; 
popular characters are as likely to appeai 
ridiculous in our own eyes as to loom sublime. 
When, for instance, they accord memorial honors 
to a young woman who cut slices from her arin< 
and added them to the medicine of an age 
parent, in the hope of imparting to him some of hw) 
own youthful vigor, our sentiment of admiration 
is not unmixed with other feelings. 

Still, there are Chinese characters whose heroisi 
we canadmire. One of them—and a great favorite 
with Chinese historians and poets—is Queen Mi 
wife of the Emperor Liu. 

During the rebellion of Tsao a great battle was 
fought, the chroniclers relate, in which the forces 
of the emperor became scattered, and his house- 
hold dispersed. While the combat still raged 
Queen Mi found herself alone, abandoned, cruelly 
wounded by an arrow, and tottering feebly through 
the bloody grass on her “three-inch gold lilies” 
(compressed feet), bearing in her arms the little 
A-tou, heir to the imperial line. 

She was not his own mother, but her maternal! 
devotion was none the less perfect. Dragging 
herself painfully to a half-ruined hut, she crouched 
against the wall with the baby wrapped in her 
robe. Presently a horseman rode up and dis- 
covered her. He proved to be Chao-tzu-lung, a 
faithful general of the emperor. Prostrating 
himself at her feet, he begged her to mount his 
horse, with the child; he would fight on foot at 
their side, and endeavor to break through the 


children walking together,—as we may conven- | 


Physiologists have long been | 
interested in the study of growth, and although | 


injured workmen, and even life- pensions for 
| the aged and those permanently disabled by 
| accident, are another pleasant characteristic of 
the exhibit. 


The manufacturer who will do nothing for his | 


men until he can see “something in it’ for 


wages, and in other ways treat their help most 
| considerately, are those whose profits are the 
largest and the most regular. 

Asa whole, the exhibit is an admirable refu- 
tation of the doctrine so often preached by 
| irresponsible leaders, that the laborer is an out- 
| cast whose welfare is a matter of indifference to 
society. It shows, on the contrary, that his 
social status and his material prosperity are both 
advancing. 
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The Indian Famine. 
| 


accounts more than six million persons 

were on the relief lists of the government. But 

| rain has fallen all over the stricken area, and 

conditions will improve as soon as new crops 
can be grown. 

Four-fifths of the population of India are 


| dependent upon agriculture. There, as every- | 


| where, agriculture depends upon rain, but with 


this difference, that rain falls only at certain | 


periods. If the “monsoon” on which the crops 
depend fails at the time when it is expected, not 
only are the erops lost but all means of earning 
wages are gone. Vegetation dries up, the cattle 
| die, and left to themselves, the peasant farmers 
must perish from starvation. 

It is to the credit of the government of India 
that it does not leave the natives to themselves in 
such straits. The possibility of famine is rec- 
ognized in every year’s estimates and money is 
laid aside to provide for it. The government acts 
on the principle that, while money must not be 
wasted, wherever life is to be saved the necessary 
| expenditure must be made. 

The most serious difficulty is not the lack of 
food supplies, for while some provinces are 
famine-stricken, others are yielding abundant 
crops; but the problem is to get food supplies to 
the communities that are suffering. It becomes 
necessary to take the people from their villages 
and assemble them at points where they can be 
employed upon public works. 

This system is not one of unmixed philan- 
thropy. The government gets great works accom- 
plished at a small labor cost; but by initiating 
the works at times when the people are in need, 
it carries them through famine periods. During 
the last two years, it has spent more than sixty- 
five million dollars in this way, and in cash 
advances to needy farmers. 

The method employed leaves much to be done 
by private charity. 
persons too feeble to work, or unwilling, for 


himself is not nearly so common as he is supposed | 
to be; but he, above all others, should visit this | 
department of the exposition, for he will there | 
learn that the companies which pay the best | 


E cannot yet speak of the famine in 
India in the past tense, for at last | 


There are’ millions of | 


enemy’s lines to the loyal army on the farther 
side. 

Ceremoniously bidding him rise, the grateful 
| queen in her turn knelt, “not to her general, but 
| to his loyalty,” and assured him that she trusted 
him to rescue the heir, but that he must leave her 
to die. A warrior on foot, encumbered by a 
wounded woman as well as a baby, would be ata 
fatal disadvantage. He must ride, and carry the 
child. 

“Place him beneath your corselet, next your 
| heart,” she said, “not too tightly nor yet so very 

loose.” 

But Chao-tzu-lung could not bring himself to 
abandon the queen, seeing which she suddenly 
stooped, laid A-tou at his feet, and running with 
a last muster of her strength to a well near at 
hand, sprang down it to her death. 

Then, indeed, the general took the baby as she 
had bidden him, and charging the enemy in a 
fury of grief and rage, broke through their lines, 
bore the heir in safety to his father, Liu, and told 

| to him and his guard the story of the queen’s 
| self-sacrifice. 
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Introductions. 


EVERAL years after the Civil War, a steamer 

S sailed from Southampton for the United 
States. The exigencies of getting off had 
detained the captain on deck, and the guests at 
his table sat through the first meal in silence, 
ignorant of even one another’s names. A little 
later, as an elderly lady hurried down with a letter 

| to go back by the pilot, her vis-a-vis at table, a 
gentleman of striking face and winning manner, 
| stepped to her side and begged to do her errand. 
On his return, the lady bowed her thanks and 
seemed to invite him to walk the deck by her side. 
In the course of a brief conversation the woman 
remarked that she had not seen the passener- 
list, and asked if he could tell her the name of 


another gentleman whom she believed to be an 
old acquaintance. 
“No, madam,” was the quiet reply. “I kuow 


nobody on this boat except the person wiio is 
now addressing you, and who feels that he must 
not do even that without telling you his name.” 
Greatly surprised, the woman answered (hat 
she would be glad to know to whom slie was 
indebted for the kindly service he had done |: 
“My name,” came the reply, “is Jeflerson 
Davis.” 
| Far more self-assertive, but equally impre=='ve, 
was the self-introduction of another Amer: i! 
officer on foreign shores. Gen. Meredith Reid, 
United States envoy at Athens, once entered ‘ce 
council chamber of Gambetta at Paris, cart)''s 
in his hand a volume. This he opened withon' 4 
word, laid it on Gambetta’s desk, and pointii to 
a eulogistic notice of himself, said, “Kindly vd 
that.” _ 
When Gambetta had complied, General | 
rose from his chair, pointed to himself, a 
tones of pardonable pride, exclaimed, “That 
Then and not till then did he extend his lh: 
the great tribune, who had meanwhile rise 
expressed his pleasure at making the acqual! 
of so distinguished an officer who had rel 
such valuable service to the United States. 
betta afterward said that in long experie 
publie life he had never known a man to inti 
himself in so delightfully original a manne! 
| thought it distinctly American. 
To seorn to win friendship by even >! 
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sailing under false colors; to throw about a first | hit you! It was a real soft one I know, but I | 


interview a glamour of originality; to gild an 
ntroduetion by a flash of kindliness or a glimpse 
)f one’s true self: these are legitgmate tools in the | 
hands of even the humblest. To the person who | 
reads them aright, the examples of both the 
Confederate and the Union soldier are full of 
suggestion. 


NOT SEEING THE POINT. 


One of the commonest forms of humor, the world 
over, ig illustrated by Sydney Smith’s famous mot 
that it takes a surgical operation to get a joke 
well into a Scotch understanding. That is deci- 
dedly a pleasanter way of putting it than Horace 
Walpole’s sweeping and savage assertion that the 
whole Seottish nation has hitherto been void of | 
wit or humor, and even incapable of relishing it. 

The Frenchman has his jibe at the inability of 
Germans to appreciate wit, and the German of 
Prussia thinks the South German thick-witted. 
The Englishman is the American model of inca- 
pacity to “see the point.” Some of the best 
of current stories are based upon John Bull’s 
supposed obtuseness to American humor; yet 
Artemus Ward had his greatest success in London, | 
the wittiest of our after-dinner speakers are in 
constant request at banquets in England, and Mr. 
Dooley is read and enjoyed by Englishmen every 
week. 

Nevertheless, the stories about the tardiness of 
a joke in effecting an entrance to a British brain 
are just as funny as if they were true. Here are 
two of them: 

A British scientist recently in this country asked 
one of the curators at the Smithsonian Institution 
to initiate him into the American joke, of which 
he had heard so much. 

“Well,” replied the professor, “to take a very 
crude example, it is said that Chicago girls have 
such large feet that they have to go back to the 
fork in the nearest cross-roads to pull off their 
boots.” 

The Londoner looked up in amazement. “What 
a blamed lie!” was his only comment. 

An American drummer reported that a fireman 
jumped from a second-story window the other 
day to escape from a burning building. The 
fireman had on a rubber coat, rubber boots and 
rubber helmet, and was so elastie that he bounded 
thirty feet, and kept on bounding for three days. 
Finally a policeman shot him to keep him from | 
starving to death. 

An Englishman heard the story, and remarked | 
that he still did not think the policeman was | 
justified in shooting. } 

| 
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NOT TOO OLD: 


No age nor sex nor race is apparently exempt 
from the desire of youth and the dislike of 
acknowledging an unwelcome number of years. 
Mrs. Bent, in describing her archzxological expe- 
dition with her husband to southern Arabia, says 
that they hired, in the course of their wanderings, 
a man called Ammar, as interpreter. When camp 
was pitched, Mr. Bent used to produce a long list 
of Arabie words, while Ammar sat on his heels 
and told the equivalent in the dialect prevailing 
at the island of Mahri. | 

It was always very difficult to get an answer to | 
an abstract question. For example, Mr. Bent 
would say: 

“Clothes ?”” 

“What kind of clothes?” Ammar would ask. 
“Blue or black or red?” 

“Any clothes!” 

But this was a poser. He could only give a list 
of garments of various shapes. 

“Age?” was a question leading to great 
awkwardness. 

“Well,” said Ammar, “it might be anything— 
seven, fifteen, seventy—anything.” 

Aiter a great amount of invention and planning, 
it occurred to the Englishman and his wife to put 
the question thus: “How do you say, ‘What is 
your age?’”’ 

“My age?” cried Ammar. “Mine? Well,” with 
evident annoyance and great hesitation, “I’m 
thirty-five years. Notold! Really not old at all!” 

Evidently Ammar would never again see fifty; 
but he was, in his own eyes, fifteen years “to the 
good.” 
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HUMAN HIBERNATION. 


In the Department of Piskov, Russia, there are 
peasants who are addicted to what is practically 
hibernation. When the harvest has failed and 
provisions are searce, they lie down on the top of 
the great stove in the inner room, the kitchen 
of their hut. The stove is high, reaching almost | 
(o the roof, and the space between this big brick 
structure and the roof is the ordinary sleeping- 
place of the family. Lying down upon the long, 
lat Stone, the peasants avoid all talking and all 
*xertion, except such as is necessary to keep the 
‘ove replenished and to sustain life by eating a 

‘le Dlack bread soaked in water. The hut is 
oth dark and silent through the winter. 

‘he custom is called lejka. It is not calciilated 
: dlevelop the resources of the nation, and the | 
‘Ussian bureau of statisties has begun to inquire 

) the matter. 
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WELL PUT. 


in a Massachusetts college, there is a professor 
10 is not only popular with the students, but 
th all the small boys of the town as well. 
lle has 4 certain quaint dignity of speech, 
ingled with an air of comradeship with youth 


ne its fun which makes friends for him at | 
ry turn, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


meant it for Billy Bowen!” 

“No harm has been done, my friend,” said the 
professor cordially, as he wiped the snow from his 
forehead with an ample handkerchief. ‘I should 
say of your part in this matter that though 
your execution was faulty, the general idea was 
excellent.” 

It is possible that some of the words employed 
by the professor were unfamiliar to the ears of 
Billy Bowen’s antagonist, but the smile that 
accompanied them was easily comprehended, and 
the professor passed on his way, well pleased. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


The man who amused himself and the world | 


under the name of Lewis Carroll did plenty of 
hard work as the Rey. C. L. Dodgson, tutor in 
mathematies at Oxford University. His humor, 


however, was constantly bubbling over, and | 


showed itself on the most unexpected occasions, 


Once when the gift of a new building was made to | 


his college, Dodgson offered the following valuable 
suggestions to the committee in charge: 


It is often impossible for students to carry on 
accurate mathematical calculations in close con- 
tiguity to one another, owing to their mutual 
interference and a tendency to general conver- 
sation. Consequently these processes require 
different rooms in which irrepressible conversa- 
tionists, who are found to occur in every branch 
of ae, might be carefully and permanently 

xed. 


It may be sufficient for the present to enumerate 
the following requisites; others might be added 
as the funds permitted: 

very large room for calculating greatest 
common measure. To this a small one might be 
attached for least common multiple; this, how- 
ever, might be dispensed with. 

B. A piece of open ground for keeping roots 
and practising their extraction; it would be 
advisable to keep square roots by themselves, as 
their corners are apt to damage others. 

C. A room for reducing fractions to their lowest 
terms. This should be provided with a cellar for 
keeping the lowest terms when found. 

D. A large room, which might be darkened and 
fitted Ww with a magic lantern for the purpose 
of exhibiting circulating decimals in the act of 
circulation. 

E. A narrow strip of ground, railed off and 
carefully levelled, for testing practically whether 
parallel lines meet or not; for this purpose it 
should reach, to use the expressive language of 
Euclid, “ever so far.” 

As photography is now very much employed in 
recording human expressions, and might yo | 


| be adapted to algebraical expressions, a sma 


photographic room would be desirable, both for 
general use and for representing the various 
phenomena of gravity, disturbance of equilibrium, 
resolution, and so forth, which affect the features 
during severe mathematical operations. 


ANOTHER THING. 


Many were the interesting experiences belong- | 


ing to the first Northfield conference called by 
D. L. Moody. One especially shows Mr. Moody 
himself in his varying phases. It was the conver- 
sation hour at noon, and about a hundred men 
were sitting under the tent on Round Top. 


Mr. Moody, leaning sturdily against the tent- 
=, led the meeting. Suddenly there came from 
iim the plump question, “Brethren, how many of 
you have so grown in grace that you can bear to 

ave your faults told?” 

Many hands went up. Quick as a flash, but 
neither sharply nor a: Mr. Moody turned 
to a young minister, and said: 

“Brother, you have spoken thirteen times in 


twelve ef here, and perhaps shut out twelve | 
m 


other good men from speaking.” 

It was true. The young man had been presum- 
ing and officious. He had held up his hand, but 
he could not bear to bé chidden; and now he 
stoutly defended himself, only making matters 


worse. Then another minister broke forth, and | 


berated Mr. Moody for his bluntness. The latter 
blushed, but listened until the reproof was done. 


Then he eee, covered his face, and spoke | 


through his fingers: “Brethren, I admit the fault 
my friend charges me with; but, brethren, I did 
not hold up my hand!” 


OFFICIAL EXPLANATION. 
A Western judge was so impressed with the 


dignity of the law as vested in his own person, | 


that save in the bosom of his family he was seldom 
heard to refer to himself in any other way than as 
“the court.” 


Even his personal dignity was not always secure 
from assault, however, and on the occasion of a 
rapid encounter with a goat, which resulted in 
precipitate action on the judge’s part, his face 
sustained considerable damage. 

The morning after the affair he appeared in the 
court-room, and the peculiar hue of his forehead, 
cheeks and nose led to many inguiries. At the 
earliest opportunity the judge oF ained matters. 

“Before proceeding further,” he said, gravely, 


“it would perhaps be wise to state that the court | 


yesterday had a severe fall; ye after a night 
of suffering, the pain in the face of the court has 
subsided, although the swelling still remains.” 


A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 


Senator Hoar’s wit has kept pace with his 
learning. Not long ago. as he was walking through 
one of the corridors of the Capitol, he was joined 
by one of his former colleagues in the Senate. 

As they sppegaehes the entrance to the Senate- 
chamber, Mr. Hoar motioned to his companion to 
pass in first. 

“After you,” said the ex-senator, drawing back 
politely. 

“No, indeed,” retorted Senator Hoar, “the X’s | 
always go before the wise.” } 


AMBITIOUS FORETHOUGHT. 


yeneral McBean of the British army rose to his 
position from the ranks. When he was a recruit 


he day a boy who was snowballing with great | in the 93d Highlands, he had a rolling gait, and 
© missed his aim—a young person of his own | the drill-corporal used to laugh at him for it. 


‘ge vho returned his favors with interest—and hit 
« dignified professor in the center of his august | 


Another recruit who had the same habit, pro-| 


posed one day to McBean that they should join in 


tead, giving the corporal a drubbing. 


.’ professor,” stammered the culprit, hastening 


w 


“No,” said McBean. “Some day I’m going to 


is Vintiente’ on : command the regiment, and it would be a bad 
* Vietim’s side; “I’m so sorry the snowball | beginning.” 
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The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








TELEGRAPHY, “s2s2t... 


ete., thoroughly taught by mail or personally 
at KASTMAN, Poughkeepsie. Positions se- 
eured. Catalogue free. . ayer 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Dental School of Harvard University, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


32a Year begins Sept. 27th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


| Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
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The tapes are sewed firmly | ures by suspend- 
on the knitted fabric and carry | ir 

the weight from the shoulders. | the shoulders — 
Extra wide and extra strong he y 
tapes to pin hose supporters on. does thisand nev- 
er loses its shape, 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, 630 Bryant Av.N, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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A Faultless Collar 


in construction, quality, style, fit; that 
launders and wears best — is not this all you 
want in a collar? You cannot get more than 
this in any collar at 25c. each — we sell two 
for 25c. Cor/iss-Coon collars are highest 

rade in all but price. Ask your dealer for 
them; if he will not supply you, send to us 
Stating size desired. Send for Catalogue 
showing all styles, also correct dress for all 
occasions; sent free. 


Dept. X. Troy, New York. 








WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


Neal’s 
Enamels 


MAKE IN THE HOME! 


Its touch makes beautiful anything, 
from an old chair to a complete Blue, 
Pink or White Room. If your furniture 

does not harmonize, 
NEAL’S ENAMEL will 
make it, and without 
the expense of buying 
new or hiring painter. 


Be sure to get the 
genuine. 

All the delicate 
shades. If not at your 
dealer's, write us. 

Dept. B, 
ACME WHITE LEAD & 
COLOR WORKS, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

“Enamels and Enamel- 
ing,” our booklet, free. 
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No premiums 


B.T.Babbitts: 
Best Soap 


is for folks who want their 
money’s worth of soap 


POD 





Sense and economy suggest that you do 


not buy soap and premium knick-knacks 


together. 


You're likely to pay too much for your 
premiumsand much too much for your soap. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap for nearly half a 
century has led all laundry soaps in purity ¥. 


and economy, and it still leads. 


Your full money’s worth in every cake. 
B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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\By INGRAM CROCKETTIAS 












i crickets sing and asters bloom in all 
the woodland ways, 

And smoke hangs low, and far away the fields are 
lost in haze, ‘ 

When in the corn there is a voice that whispers 
“Summer’s gone,” 

And here and there a red leaf glows, first lights of 
Autumn’s dawn,— 

Then, soft as milkweed down, on me 

Is laid the hand of mystery. 


The woodland wavers: at my feet I hear the tall 
grass sigh, 

A low, sweet music of regret runs thro’ the earth 
and sky: 

The creek is caught in a net of mist whose silvery 
meshes gleam, 

And my heart beats low, and I walk as one walks 
wondering in a dream, 

For, soft as milkweed down, on me 

Is laid the hand of mystery. 


Ah me! My thoughts are one to-day with this 
new wind that brings 

A note of death, a holier word, a song no mortal 
sings, 

I dance a spring with the falling leaves, with tears 
to see them fall, 

And the flute of the field lark seems to me a far-off 
spirit call,— 

For, soft as milkweed down, on me 

Is laid the hand of mystery. 
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Only a Little Journey. 


T was a short journey of an hour 
or two. The smoky little train 
rumbled along, stopping at 
dingy stations, and every time | 
it stopped a young girl looked 
up from her novel, yawning, and | 
found each village drearier than | 
the last. 

The train passed between fields 
of wheat. “Just the color to trim 
my hat with!” thought the girl. 

‘“Wheat,” said the man in 
front of her to his seat-mate, 

“has gone up a cent a bushel since last week. 

That’s a poor crop.” 








An old man at the back of the car looked out | ¢, 


the field. His own life, he thought, had been 
something like that field, wide spaces of waste 
land, empty; and here and there a little feeble 
crop. But the great Reaper would be merciful 
in judgment. 

The sun went down in a red glow of splendor, 


| negroes, who kindly allowed him a generous share. 
| put on the door a lock, the key of which he deter- 


| keys in his old, rambling house—even the front 


| writer, three 





and one or two stars came out in the gray 
overhead. The old man had so long been used | 
to refer every sight and sound to his unseen | 
Father that the crimson clouds seemed to him | 
only a curtain with which He had screened His 
presence. 

“He sets the stars in their places as on the first | 
night,’”’ he thought. “‘He that watches over us | 
neither slumbers nor sleeps.” | 

The wheat-dealer observed that it was a fine | 
night, and the young girl jerked down the shade 
impatiently and asked the brakeman to turn up 
the wick of the kerosene lamp. 

At the next station a man lumbered into the 
car and sat down. He was ragged and pale. 
There was a stale smell of whiskey about him, 
but the poor sot was sober just now. He winced 
when the wheat-dealer hastily changed his seat. 

The young woman, too, told the conductor 
sharply that he should not allow such people to 
come aboard a car in which there were ladies. 

The old farmer on the back seat had been 
thinking of his Master, Who had sent him into 
the world to work; thinking, too, that the time 
was short, and wondering what He would have 
him to do now. 

When he saw the friendless drunkard, there- 
fore, he thought, ““There is the next duty.” And 
when the train stopped and the miserable fellow 





arose to leave the car, the old man followed hin, | 


and taking him cordially by the arm, walked 
away with him, talking cheerfully as to a friend. 

In the journey of life, as in Saul’s journey to 
Damascus, a light from God shines round about 
usall. Some of us, like Saul’s companions, think 
only that it thunders. But others, like the | 
apostle, understand, and ‘“‘are not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” 





oe 


Early Egyptian Standards. 


THE YOUTH’S 


hot, act as one who cannot be moved. Thou hast | 
the advantage over him, if only in keeping silent | 
when he is using evil speech.” : 
“If thou hast the position of a leader, making | 
plans go forth at thy will, do perfect things which 


| posterity will remember, not letting prevail words 


which multiply flatterers, raise pride and produce 
vanity.’ 

“Happy is the man who eats his own bread. 
Enjoy thy prosperity with a glad heart. What 
thou dost not possess, labor to get!” 

“All workingmen who do not labor become 
outcasts.” } 

~or 





‘‘Owned By His Servants.”’ 


“6 ELL, massa,” answered a negro, on 
being reproved for having stolen and 
eaten a turkey, “you see you got less 

turkey, but you got dat much more niggah!” A 

similar sentiment was held by the slaves of a 

Virginia plantation, described by Miss Burwell in | 

her “Girl’s Life in Virginia.” An old gentleman, 

a widower, over whose house no lady presided, 

said to his negroes: “You supply my table with 

plenty of good bread, meat, cream and butter, 
and I don’t care what becomes of the rest.” 

The negroes ran the plantation, and managed 
the house. The master’s table was furnished with 
the choicest meats, Lo eens cakes and pastries, | 
and in their own cabins were spread_ sumptuous 
wedding-feasts and party suppers. The master 
had an ample fortune and a generous heart. He 
was good-natured, very easy in his ways, and 
eared not that the well-filled barns, the stores of 
bacon, lard and flour practically belonged to his 


e once planned a dairy, and when it was built, 


mined to keep in his own pocket. There were no 

door had no lock upon it. But he soon forgot to 

keep the key of the dairy, although he had ordered 

} the fresh Southdown mutton should be hung 
erein. 

One day Miss Burwell, while visiting the old 
——. listened to a description of his new 

airy, and was invited to visitit. . 

“Boy, bring me the key,” said he to a small 
African, and they went down to look at the dairy. 

“Pll show you a fine piece of mutton,” said the 
old gentleman, turning the Key in the lock. 

There was no mutton to be seen, but instead 
baenete of custard, cream and blanc-mange were 
visible. 

“Florinda!” he called to a negro woman, “where 
is the mutton I put in here this morning?’ 

“Nancy, sah,” answered the woman, “took it 
out, an’ pes it in de ole spring-house. She say dat 
was cool enough place for mutton, an’ she gwine 
have a big — to-night, an’ want her jelly an’ 
custards to <9 cool!’ } 

Miss Burwell’s hearty laugh at Nancy’s cool | 
Sa that her jellies and custards should 
have the “right of way” in preference to her 
master’s mutton, calmed the old gentleman’s 
irritation. 

This was one of the cases, not unusual on) 
Virginia plantations, where the master was | 
“owned by his servants.” 

A phase of plantation life not often seen by 
Northern visitors was exhibited to the Be } 

ears before the war. e had 
travelled from Boston to North Carolina to visit a 
college friend. The night of his arrival he and his 
friend sat up talking over ‘‘Princeton” incidents, | 
and among them the fact that the writer, although | 
the = pronounced anti-slavery man in a college | 
controlled by Southern students, had been elected | 
every office that the undergraduates could give 





him. 
During the talk the servants passed in and out 
of the room. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, the 
host as he sat down exclaimed to his guest, “Sam, | 
stay here for six months. I haven’t had such a 
breakfast for ten years. Every nigger on the 
plantation knows you are an abolitionist, and 
we'll live like fighting cocks as long as og 
here. But take my advice—don’t go into the 
cook’s You’ll be shocked if you do. I 
haven’t been in there for ten years!” 


ao 
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Our American Alps. 
| 


HERE are many Americans who know the 
| Alpine scenery of Europe better than that 
of their own country, simply because they 
never have taken the trouble to find out whether 
there is anything worth seeing in the way of 
mountain scenery on this side of the Atlantic. 
As a matter of fact, we have mountain ranges in 
this country which in height frequently excel the 
Alps, and in grandeur of scenery occasionally 
surpass them. 


The height of certain nameless mountain ranges 
on the disputed border-land between Alaska and 
British Columbia is a ven as nine- | 
teen thousand five hundred feet; . St. Elias is 
more than eighteen thousand feet in height; and | 
there are — peaks in the southern part of 
British Columbia which attain an altitude nearly 
equal to that of Mont Blanc. " itney in | 
California is higher than the Matterhorn; Blanca 
Peak in Colorado, Cerro Blanco in New Mexico, 
— - Rainier in Washington, are very nearly 
as high. 

Recent explorers from the Atlantic seaboard, 
which is distant but four days’ travel from the 
heart of the alpine region, declare that when the 
remarkable beauty of the mountain scenery of 
British Columbia becomes more widely known, it | 
will attract many visitors from among those who | 
now habitually seek recreation in “the playground 
of Europe.” 

The scenery of these American mountains 
satisfies the zsthetic sense like that of the moun- | 
tains of Switzerland and Italy; and the practical 
mountaineer finds that the greater stability of 
weather conditions makes climbing among the | 
American mountains far safer than excursions | 





| undertaken among the Alps of the Old World. 





A Norwegian Tragedy. 


| 

N island inhabited solely by women and | 

children, the head of every family being a | 
widow, is perhaps unique in the geography 


|of the world. The island in question is called 
| Aarlud, and is off the coast of Norway. Until 


ancient Egyptians, as embodied in the pre- | recently its inhabitants, who were fisher folk, 


T= ethics, philosophy and manners of the 


cepts and maxims set forth in the “Oldest 
Books in the World,” a series of translations 
made by Isaac Myer, LL. B., are not only singu- 
larly elevated and refined, but distinctly modern 
in spirit. Who would imagine that the following 
extracts were taken from books written, as is 
asserted, between 3580 and 3969 B. C.? 
“Be not haughty because of thy knowledge. 
Converse with the ignorant as with the scholar, 
for the barriers of art are never closed; no artist 


ever possessing that perfection to which he should 
aspire.” 


| preparatory to makin 


| tells the story, which is a sad one. 


|man from the mainland. 


possessed no distinction above those of other | 
islands. The present peculiar condition of affairs 
is the result of an accident. A London paper 


To the island of Aarlud came not long ago a 
It was spring, and he | 
had come to the island to participate in the spring | 
egg-gathering. While testing his ropes on a cliff, 
a descent, he took an | 
unluck step, fell to the rocks below, and was 
instantly killed. 

The occurrence made a deep impression upon 
the inhabitants. For eleven years there had not 


“If thou hast to do with a disputant when he is | been a death among the thirty families that made 


| to go back. 


COMPANION. 


pulation of the piace. and the peop 
i all in_ their 


up the le 
wer to 


were determined to do 


e 
| show respectful sympathy for the family of the 


unfortunate man. 

The men decided to attend the funeral in a body, 
and accordingly went on board a herring smac 
and crossed over to Haugesund on the mainland. 
It was in gloom and storm that the body of their 
late comrade was laid to rest, for during the burial 
service a tremendous gale arose. The wind blew 
from the east, and soon lashed up a terrible sea. 


hen the men returned to their smack the | 


storm was at its height, and they were strong] 
urged to postpone their homeward journey until 
the wind had abated. Thoughts of their wives 
and children, hSwever, made the thirty men 
unwilling to follow this advice. The women were 
alone, and would be anxious. It was necessary 
So the men oaly waited to provide 

certain household necessaries that the good women 
at home had urgently desired to have, and then 
committed themselves to the will of the waves. 

The boat was heavily laden when all the goods 
were aboard, and some of the older seafaring men 
on shore shook their heads as they saw how she 
labored in the gale. Many watched her as she 
made laborious headway toward the island, and 
when she was about a mile and a half from the 
mainland she was seen to be in distress. 

Efforts were at once made to go to her assist- 


ance, but the heavy sea beat back every boat that | 


was launched. few minutes later the watchers 
saw the smack plunge forward into the trough of 
the foaming waves. She was never seen again. 
Every one of the thirty occupants was drowned 
— he island of Aarlud became an island of 
widows. 





A®: who would fileh or borrow 
The store of gold 

That rich to-morrow 
Fast in its heart doth hold? 


Not I! for half the treasure 
Lies in the dream; 

Knew we its measure, 
How niggard it might seem! 


~ 
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A Humorsome Spirit. 


HE late Miss Mary Kingsley, one of the most 
intrepid of recent African explorers, and a 
writer whose books are pot only vivid, but 
brightened by many touches of humor, has been 
described as “the very cut of an old maid.” She 
used to be seen in a little black bonnet, of by no 
means the newest shape; and even in wading 
streams or pushing through the West African 
bush, she never abandoned skirts. Thus ham- 
pered, it is a mystery why she was not drowned 
in one of the capsizings to which her West African 
river crews were continually treating her. One 
narrow escape, with unusually frightful acces- 
sories drawn from her wealth of adventurous 
experiences, was given by Miss Kingsley to the 
Westminster Gazette. 
On a certain voyage, circumstances over which 


she had no control placed her in a canoe with a 
white trader on a river in the south. The two 





| 
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up fairly glittering with gold. His powder had 
done better on its own account than it had ever 
done on his, and had literally blown open a gold 
mine for his benefit. He was made a rich may 
and named his mine the “Nick o’ Time.” . 


————_20e—— 


A Witty Red Man. 


N “Travels in New England and New York.” 
President Dwight, of Yale College, tells ; 
good story of Indian wit and friendship. 


In the early days of Litchfield, Conn., an India), 
called at the tavern and asked the landlady fo; 
food, frankly stating that he had no money wit! 
which to pay for it. She refused him harshly, bu: 
a white man who sat by noted the red man’s ha; 
famished state, and offered to pay for his suppe: 

The meal was furnished, and the Indian, |). 
hunger satisfied, returned to the fire and told his 
benefactor a story. 

“You know Bible?” said the redskin. 

The man assented. 

“Well,” said the Indian, “the Bible say, God 
made world, and then he took him and [ook ; 
him and say, ‘He good, very good.’ He made 
light, and he took him and look at him and say. 
‘He good, very good.’ Then he made dry lan 
and water and sun and moon and grass and trees, 
and took him and look at him and say, ‘He good 
very good.’ Then he made beast and birds ani 
fishes, and took him and look at him and say 
‘He good, very good.’ . 
“Then he made man, and took him and look at 
him and say, ‘He good, very, very good.’ Then 
he make woman, and took him and look at him, 
and he no dare say one such word!” 

This last conclusion was uttered with a meaning 
glance at the landlady. 

Some years after this occurrence, the man who 
had paid for the Indian’s supper was captured by 
redskins and carried to Canada, where he was 
made to work like a slave. One day an Indian 
came to him, recalled to his mind the occurrence 
at the Litchfield tavern, and ended by saying: 

“TI that Indian. Now my turn pay. see you 
home. Come with me.” 

And the redskin guided the man back to 
Litchfield. 


_ 
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Primitive Time-Keeping. 

N Madagascar, before the people had clocks 
and watches, the passing of the night and the 
day was marked by various observations of 

nature and of domestic duties. 


Frog-croaking was the earliest intimation of 
coming day. his was at about two o’clock, 


‘and was followed in an hour by cock-crowing. 


Crow-croaking came at five o’clock, and half an 
hour later the colors of cattle were to be made 
out. At that time diligent people would awake. 

Within the tropics, sunrise would vary little 
from six o’clock, and fifteen minutes later was 
the time for cattle to go to pasture. The drying 
of Ly dew marked another period at about half 
past six. 

As the houses were built with their length 
running north and south, these furnished a sort 
of dial. The door was always on the west side. 
Day was said to be taking hold of the threshold 


| at about half past twelve. At one o’clock was 


pe yen were talking about rubber—it seems | 


t everybody talks rubber in that country— 
when they saw in the river ahead a herd of 
~~ arcrc and Miss Kingsley, being nervous, 
said: 

“Can you tell me if hippos are dangerous in this 
country ?” 


“Sometimes they are, ma’am, and sometimes | 


they’re not. You can’t tell till you are past them,” 
said the trader, and he discoursed again on rubber. 
They went on, and just as Miss Kingsley thought, 


“Saved!” a hippo came under the boat, and they | 


were in the water. 

Miss Kingsley always went conscientiously to 
the bottom when upset, and when she returned 
to the surface she saw their crew making for the 


bank, and heard a voice, with a rich Manchester | had been warmly welcomed and their playing wit- 


accent, saying: 
“Do you appear to survive, ma’am ?” 
“Temporarily,” said Miss Kingsley. 
“Then hang on to the canoe.” 
“Tl am hanging,” she said. ‘‘Hang on yourself.” 


And he hung. Miss Kingsley then suggested | was called upon to say something. 
os 


the bank. 

“No,” said the trader. “Wait till the canoe 
carries us past the land. If they can get a foothold 
they’ll stamp you down. They can’t do much in 
deep water.’ 

They floated along in silence for awhile. Then 
the trader said: 

“The worst of floating along like this is, the 
chances are a jackray [crocodile] will come along 
and sample your legs.” 

As may be imagined, it was not all plain floatin 
for Miss Kingsley after that! No such direfu 
thing happened, however, and in due course the 
voyagers proceeded on their way in a righted 
canoe. 


———— 


‘“‘Nick o’ Time.”’ 


HERE hundreds of men are “prospect- | 
ing” one of them is liable, of course, to 


stumble upon a ledge that “pans out” in | 


paying gold or silver. 


| have become rich “beyond the dreams of avarice” 


by some fortunate accident. The following story, 
which the reader may believe or not, as it pleases 


| him, of a miner’s experience is original in that 


it permits gunpowder to play the chief part in 
enriching the man. 


That lucky “find” gives | 
| birth to a dozen stories about millionaires who 


the peeping-in of the day. An hour later the sun 
had reached the rice-pounding place. At three 
o’clock it was at the place of tying the calf. 

In the course of another hour it had reached 
the poultry pen. At half past five the cattle came 
home, and at six the sun was dead. From seven 
to eight people were cooking and eating their 
rice, and at nine they went to sleep. 


—— Oe 


Flash of Inspiration. 


HEN the representatives of American 
W professional baseball made the tour of 

the world, several years ago, they met 
various kinds of receptions, the interest in the 
game being in most instances hardly what they 
expected. Europe and Asia are not yet thoroughly 
alive to the beauties of our national game. 


At one place in England, however, where they 


nessed by large crowds, a banquet was arranged 
for the visitors, a young scion of nobility being 
master of ceremonies. : 

At the close of the feast one of the American 
players, a man high up in the baseball world, 
He was not 
accustomed aking in public, but he rose, 
red-faced and embarrassed, to do his best. , 

“Well,” he said, “all I’ve got to say is tliat we’ve 
been treated white—that’s what! We’ve been 
treated white. You all know I’m not a speech- 
maker, but 1 want to propose three cheers for— 
for—his —” ; ; 

Here he paused. He could not think of the 
conventional term or title for the nobleman who 
was presiding. A sudden inspiration, however, 
came to his aid. 


“Three rousing cheers, Americans,” he said, 
“for his dukes! ip! Hip! Hurrah! ee 
The cheers were given with a will, and “his 


dukes” made a gracious response. 
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Sure Enough. 


BUSY merchant, who had not taken a vaca- 
A tion for four years, in which time every 
other member of his family had enjoyed an 
annual outing, concluded to give himself a rest of 


| a week or two, and started for the mountains 


When about a day’s joureey from home, he 
received a telegram from his wife to this effect: , 
Dear Frank: Our house was entirely destroye¢ 


| by fire last night. The children and I escaped 


| unharmed. Come home at once. 


A miner named John Quincy Adams was pros- 


pecting in the mountains. While trudging along, 
one hot day, through a gulch where the sun had a 
good chance at his back, he suddenly smelled 
smoke. He glanced quickly in eyery direction to 
ascertain the origin of the smoke; but seeing 
nothing, resumed his journey. 

A moment later the smell returned, stronger 
than ever. A light wreath of vapor curled about 
his ears, and gave him to understand that his 
haversack was on fire. Like all miners, he carried 
a large lens for the purpose of examining the 
specimens and the sand in his pan, and the truth 
flashed upon him. 

For want of room he had any the glass on the 
outside, and the rays of the sun had been concen- 
trated on his haversack, which was thus set on 
fire. As among its contents were twelve or fifteen 
ee of = er, he lost no time in dropping the 

urden and getting as far away as possible. 

The haversack fell between two huge stones 
out of sight. Adams reached a safe distance, and 
watched the smoke rising from his worldly pos- 
sessions. a there was a deafening report. 
The ground trembled, and Adams dodged behind 
a huge stone. 

a , he went to the spot to gather up what he 
cou 


his head at seeing the quartz that had been blown 


MARIA. 
To this, after reflecting a moment, he replied as 
follows: . . 
Dear Maria: What is the use of coming home 
when there is no home to come to? Tak: 4 
children to mother’s, stay there with thes 0 
I join you, and don’t worry. — 
Affectionately, FRANK. 


2 
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Could Not Deceive Him. 





| « HAT is this?” asked a pale, dys) ptic 
W guest at a hotel restaurant, Jooking 


nd, when his eyes almost started out of | 


critically at the dish the waiter had 
brought him. 


“Just what you ordered, sir,” replied the \ 
“breast of veal, braised.” | 10v- 

“You quite mistake,” rejoined the guest, reil nat 
ing with his knife and fork a bone from t!« °» 
and inspecting it. ‘This bone is a portio: 
left tibia, near its junction with the inne! : 


ter; 


lus. In other words, you have brought me « pee 

of the shank. Take it back and bring \"* 

ordered!” ' any 
There was no disputing with a man to Wh" 


part of the anatomy of a calf was as an opr: 
and the waiter did as he was ordered. 
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“THE PLAYFUL CHILDREN JUST LET 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














LOOSE FROM SCHOOL.” 





After the Holidays. 


LL over the house to-day is heard 
Rl Such a curious chatter of beast and bird ! 
The quacking of ducks, the baaing of sheep, 
The twitter of wrens, 

The cackle of hens, 
And the bark of the house dog, gruff and deep; 
The frog’s “Kechunk” way down in his throat, 
And the katydid’s queer little shrilling note. 
The chairs are cattle, the tables sheds, 
The blocks, as chickens, roost under the beds, 
The sweeper’s a plow and the broom a hoe, 
And we tread upon crops wherever we go, 

For the children are home from the country. 
In a few short months, when the spring has come, 
And the children return to their country home, 
Twill be “Scissors to grind!” with the clink of a | 

bell, 

The ragman’s horn, 
And the ery, “Hot corn!” 
The postman’s knock and the newsboy’s yell. | 
The table will be an electric car, 
The passengers come from near and far; 
The couch, an ambulance, rattle and roll, | 
And the armehair serve as police patrol. 
And who can tell why the children find 
Delight in the things they leave behind, | 

As they go and come from the country? | 

Mary L. C. ROBINSON. | 


———<¢2—___ | 


The Last Day of Vacation. | 


Through all the sunny morning any one 
familiar with their habits would have noticed 
that a sort of gentle melancholy seemed to brood 
over the pool of the alligators. There had been 
five or six wrestling bouts, but they had been 
conducted in a half-hearted way as if simply 
indulged in to assist digestion. There was no 
x0 and dash about the performance. 
Finally even these hollow attempts at play 
Te given up, and a rippleless silence took 
possession of the pool. All the alligators, big 
and little, arranged themselves in a row, and 
— their eyes, just rested the points of their 
ong noses on the bank. They might have been 
So Many pieces of green bronze. 

Some people think that alligators can’t count ; 


W 


but even the smallest alligator knew the day of 
the month, and that this was the last day in that 
dear outdoor pool. To-morrow they would be 
pushed and shoved and prodded and poked into 
winter quarters. For the little alligators that 
spelled s-c-h-o-o-l, horrid word! For the older 
alligators it meant a long stretch of days with no 
nice hot sun, no nice big pool, nothing to do but 
sleep and eat! And for the oldest alligator of 
all it meant teaching! 

Was it any wonder they were all greatly 
depressed? But it is absurd to spend the last 
day of vacation in vain regrets. So when the 
oldest and largest ’gator crawled slowly out of 
the pool to the center of the pen, all the rest 
opened their eyes at once, just as if he had 
said, “One, two, three, wake up!’”’ When he 
had stretched himself at full length, he opened 


| his mouth and made a sound like escaping steam. 


“Come on, all of you,’’ he said. “Let’s have 
one more game of pyramid.’’ 

Did you ever see alligators play pyramid? It 
is the oldest game in the world, invented by the 
first alligator that ever lived. He taught it to 
his children long ago in the land of Egypt, and 
they in turn taught it to their children. Only 
the alligators and crocodiles, their cousins, know 
how to play it properly. 

When the oldest and largest alligator had 
stretched himself at full length, the next largest 
in the crowd crawled on top of him, with his 
head turned toward the big one’s tail. Then 
both together gave the same steam-hissing sound, 
and then the next largest crawled up, and the 
next and the next, until on the top of the pyra- 


mid sat quite a little ‘gator, with eight larger | 


fellows underneath, all head to tail. 
all let off steam together to attract the attention 
of the other pyramids, none of which was larger 
than seven ’gators high. 

Then began the really difficult part of the 
game. Old Samson Alligator started to crawl 
slowly round the pen. If there were any hillocks 
in his path, or stones or uneven places in the 
ground, he did not avoid them, as one might 
suppose, but even went out of his way to go over 
them. As he felt the load slipping to one side or 


Then they | 


the other, he would let off a little steam, which 


is the way alligators laugh to themselves. At | 


the fourth hump, alligator number eight, who 
was next to the top, fell off. But little ‘gator 
number nine just managed to keep his seat. 

That pleased him very much, for it is the rule 
of the game that the top ones should fall first, and 
as number eight had fallen before him, he could 
stay on his back and ride round until all the rest 
were shaken off. This, naturally, took some 
time, and as all the rest fell off in regular order, 
number eight was in a bad humor at his mishap. 

“Oh, you’re terrible smart, I know!” he said, 
ill-naturedly, to little number nine. “Just you 
wait till to-morrow, when you begin school! 
Perhaps you’ll find you don’t know so much, 
after all!” But at the very mention of school 
his ill-humor vanished. After all, misfortune 
makes one kinder. He, too, had to go to school. 
When the keeper brought supper he had entirely 
recovered, and good-naturedly made a place for 
the smallest ‘gator next to himself, and did not 
gobble more than four-sixths of the food that 
came their way. 

“To-morrow’s full of trouble,” said the keeper 
to a friend. ‘“‘We’ve got to move all these alli- 
gators. It’s a job! There are so many now 
that we will have to separate ’em. Take out 
some of the big ones and put ’em in a separate 
corner.” 

At this all the little alligators nearly died of 
excitement. Suppose the teacher would be 
taken? They scarcely slept all night, and those 
that did dreamed of a tank where there wasn’t a 
teacher and it was always vacation. 

HENRY DICK. 
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DONALD had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct, and before the clouds had entirely 
rolled away, he was asking to be given some 
special pleasure. “I cannot say yet,’’ said mam- 
ma. ‘‘I’ll see how you behave in the meantime.” 
With a smile that was almost angelic, Donald 
responded, ““Mamma, dear, there isn’t going to 
be any more mean time; I’m going to be good 
all the time now.” 


Nats to (rack. 


RIDDLE. 

Naught can change a liquid measure to a small, 
sharp end, and naught 

Can change a human being to a sound with sorrow 
fraught. 

Naught can change poor puss into a garment 
worn by you or me, 

Naught can change her silky coat into a number 
more than three. 

Naught can change part of a tree into a dark and 
dismal place, 

Naught can change that tree’s own juice to some- 
thing made to clean your face. 

Naught can change a public room into a beast all 
in a minute, 

Or a covering for the floor into a ditch with water 
in it. 

Naught can an accomplice change to a stone with 
fire but no heat, 

Naught can change a favorite to one who gives us 
verses sweet 

Naught can change him back again into a long, 
flat piece of wood, 

Naught can change more than one man into a sign 
of ill or good. 


2. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of two celebrated composers born in 
September. 

Concealed Crosswords. 
The telephone roused me from slumber profound 
With such a sudden, importunate sound 


That I bounced out of bed quite nervous with 
fright 3 

At being rung up in the dead of the night. 

3ut twas only my neighbor, who wanted to borrow 

Some Illinois yeast for her bread on the morrow 

I had to say yes, while my spleen I repressed, 

As I’m agent for firms who make yeast-cakes out 

fest. 

And this Illinois yeast is the crack thing, you 
chow, 

That is made by Alonzo A. Ridley & Co. 

The Co., who is Webber, and I both agree 

I must rise for the yeast, as the yeast does for me; 


And to keep up the record we’ve made for our 
wares 
Of being the finest at all the World’s Fairs, 


I must answer the telephone early and late, 
Lest missing some persons not able to wait, 


I might rasp their nerves, and there’s danger at 
east, 
In nervous conditions when yearning for yeust. 
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CURRE NT - EVENTS| 


OVERTURES FOR A TRUCE.— August 19th | 
and 2ist Earl Li Hung Chang sent messages to | 
the government of the United States, asking | 
the cessation of hostilities and the opening of | 
negotiations, on the ground that the rescue of | 
the ministers at Pekin, which was the avowed | 
object of the expedition of the allied troops, had | 
been effected. The United States, in reply, | 
reminded Earl Li that the ministers had been 
rescued by force, and without assistance from | 
the Chinese government. Nevertheless the 
United States declared its willingness to arrange | 
a truce and to ask the other powers to join, as | 
soon as security had been established in the | 
Chinese capital and the Chinese government had | 
shown its ability and willingness to make an 
effective suspension of hostilities. | 

INDIVIDUAL GALLANTRY.— There were 
many displays of gallantry among the American | 
troops who fought at Pekin. Conspic uous | 
among the rest was Capt. Henry J. Reilly, of | 
Battery F, Fifth United States Artillery, who 
was killed as he stood upon the wall, directing | 
his battery; and Calvin P. Titus, a musician of 
the Feurteenth United States Infantry, who 
sealed the wall, carrying a rope, by means of | 
which his comrades climbed to the top. Captain ip 
Reilly was a veteran of the Civil War, who 
gained new distinction by his gallantry in Cuba. 
Although past the age of 60, when he might 
have gone on the retired list as a major, he 
remained in active service, first in the Philippines | ¢ 
and then in China. Musician Titus, who was 
slightly wounded, is only 20. 

THE MOVEMENT OF TROOPS.—The changed 
situation in China has caused the War Depart- 
ment to countermand the orders under which 
the troops, now on their way across the Pacific, 
were to be sent to China. When the transports 
reach Nagasaki, they will be sent to Manila 
instead of Taku. If it proves later that General 
Chaffee needs reénforcements, they will probably 
be sent from Manila. The winter will be a busy 
one for the transport service, in any event, as 
regiments of regulars must be sent to the Philip- 
pines, to take the place of the volunteers, whose 
term of enlistment expires next year. 


THE WAR IN SoutrH AFRICA continues. 
Most of the Orange Free State and a large part 
of the Transvaal is in a state of comparative 
tranquillity under ‘British administration, but 
armed Boer forces are still operating in both 
republics. In the Free State, most of August 
was occupied by the British in attempts to sur- 
round and capture the Boer commandoes led by 
General De Wet. But De Wet eluded his pur- 
suers, and had nearly effected a junction with 
the Transvaal Boers when he was headed off, 
and returned to the Free State. The main body 
of the Transvaal Boers, under General Botha, 
is in the district northeast of Pretoria, and its 
strength is variously estimated. August 26th, it 
was engaged all day with the British troops, 
with indecisive results. Two days later it was 
driven out of. Machadodorp, and retired north- 
ward. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES passed under the control of the commis- 


@i @. 





sion, of which Judge Taft is chairman, on 
September ist. The commission will establish 
local government in cities and other political 
divisions as rapidly as possible; and will provide 
for the election of mayors and other officers. 
General MacArthur will continue to direct what- 
ever military operations may be found necessary, 
and will act in codperation with the civil author- | 
ities. Provision has been made for applying civil | 
service reform principles both to the appointment | | 
and the promotion of local officials. | 


THe New “ALABAMA.”’—The official trial 
of the first-class battleship Alabama, built by | 
the Cramps at Philadelphia, took place off the | 
Massachusetts coast, August 28th, with the ships | 
of the North Atlantic squadron as stakeboats. 
The ship is of the same size and horse-power as | 
the Kentucky and Kearsarge, but differs from | 
those vessels in having the single instead of the | 
double or superimposed turret; and in place of | 


the eight-inch guns carried by our earlier battle- | § 


ships, she mounts, in addition to her four great | 
thirteen-inch guns in her turrets, a broadside of | 
14 six-inch guns. She averaged 17 knots an| 
hour for four continuous hours, 
which was one knot more than 
the contract requirement. 

A New SENATOR FROM 
IowA. — The vacancy in the 
United States Senate created 
by the death of Senator Gear 
of Iowa hasbeen filled by 
Governor Shaw of that state, 
by the appointment of Jona- | 
than Prentiss Dolliver, who | 

now represents the Tenth) 
Iowa district in the House of Representatives. | 
Mr. Dolliver is 42 years old, and is one of the | 
most prominent Republican leaders in his state. | 





SENATOR DOLLIVER. 
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PS. 100 diff., 1900 list and album, 5c. ; 150 diff., 
STAMES Agts. 504 50% com. StarrStampCo., Coldwater, iaich’ 


FREE. Mouth-Harp and Z:- 

Hare-O-CHORD:::: combined ; 10 times 

louder than Mouth- -Harp. 

Send 10 or more names of mouth-harp players; we write 

oa }~ one orders you get $4 Harp-0- Chord Free. Illus 
Hare co., 





gts. Wtd. 10 L. St., Columbus, O. 








1 Oc. i Epis Bangle 
sent by 

ws 4 © 10 cts. 
Initial engraved Free. 
WARRANTED THREE YEARS. 


Shell Novelty Co., Dept. 28, 
194 Broadway, Néw York, 


DR. HAYES| ) 
Asthma: 


And Hay-Fever q 
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Correspondence so- 
licited with chronic 
cases, however se- 


CURED 
vere or hopeless. TO STAY 
éehfen Carrie, CURED. | 


Hay-=Fever. $§ 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


























GENUINE KrREM ENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 

ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 

wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 
et a new one without charge in case a —— ne 

KREMENTZ button je, damaged from any 

Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt V re. and Cc hildren’s | 

Dresses. sold, A all Sy | 





elers. The | Salt 


Collar Seaaen bee on | 
request 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 





| @ world-wide reputation. Send for 


COMPANION. 





HAIRPINS 


AS YOU DRESS IT 

Lighter than bone. 

Size 234 inches. 

and 4% inches. 

Sold by best dealers. 
cannot supply you. 


Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 








‘“HOLDFAST” 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 


They do not slip, split or 
‘break. Made in white, black, brown and auburn. 
For braid and bonnet use 3'4, 3% 


Six of smallest or one of 
largest size by mail for 10c. in stamps if your dealer 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 











ent, stamped on = 
Also our new 100 pa 





Fan 
kerchiefs. All for 1 

Cc, 8. DAVIs8ON 
891 Broadway, N. Y. 


y Work Novelties == 
cents. 
& ©0., 


2) 9 for 10 Cents. 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 
7 in. Battenburg designs, all differ- 
cam ~ 
ue OF! 


Dept. 77. 





ae CLOVER 
LOSSOMS ona 


Ht BLO! of the Blossoms 
| Best Remedy own for Cancer, 
Rheum, gee Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 


circular. D, Needham’s Sons, 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO, 








WALTHAM 


WATCHES 


Before 1854 ‘there were no 


Waltham Watches 


American Watches. 


nor any 
To-day the 


tradition that one must go abroad for 
a good watch has been exploded 
by the American Waltham Watch 


Company. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’ 


, an illustrated book 


of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 
American Waltham 


Waltham, 


Watch Company, 
Mass. 








SINGLE SHOT GUN 


A safe and reliable Gun, embodying several new 
and desirable features. A yey sporting 


arm, built to shoot, and t 
made, 


he 
fasily taken down; ejects ah. 


shells automatically; has rebounding lock. 


Your dealer can supply you. 
we will sell you direct. Wy 


If he will not, 


‘rite for Catalogue. 





FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





A full Descriptive Booklet of the 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


sent to any address FREE. This Superb Sewing Machine can 
be had in three styles, and is shipped direct from the factory to 
the home at a large saving to the purchaser. 

“No better or more durable Sewing Machine at any price,” 
is the universal verdict of delighted purchasers. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


a 1. 
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| ROSY TEACHERS 
| LOOK BETTER IN THE SCHOOLROOM THAN 
| THE SALLOW SORT. 
Young folks naturally like comely objects, and 

a good-looking, healthy teacher can do vastly 
| more with pupils, everything else considered 
| than the skinny, dyspeptic teacher can. The 
instructor in Latin and mathematics in a young 
ladies’ seminary at Macon, Ga., had an experienc: 
worthy the attention of any teacher. 

She kept running down a little more each yea 
until finally a genuine case of nervous prostratio: 
set in and she was confined to her bed for eig! 
months, a perfect wreck, physically and mentally 
She and her friends thought it was due tw 
overwork, but she now knows it was due to im 
proper food. 

Of course the physicians were called in, but 
there is almost nothing that can be done in suc! 
cases, except to rely on well-selected food ani 
| proper care. She was put upon Grape-Nuts; a! 

medicines, also tea, coffee, and iced drinks wer 

taken away. She had Postum Food Coffee onc 

a day. The larger part of her food was Grape- 
| Nuts, for this food is made with special reference 
| to rebuilding the gray matter in the brain ane 

nerve centers. 
| The lady says: “I had been reduced to 
| pounds in weight when I began using Grape-Nut 
| The new food was so delicious and strengthening 
| that I felt new life at once. I have now deve! 
oped into a perfectly healthy, happy, sto. 
| woman, weighing 135 pounds, the greatest weiy!)' 
I ever attained, and have a wonderfully clea: 
fresh, rosy complexion, instead of the sallow 
bilious hue of the past. 

“T never now have a symptom of dyspepsia no 
any other ache or ail. Am strong physically and | 
particularly notice the strength of mind. I neve: 
experience that tired, weary feeling after a hard 
day’s labor that used to appear. My brain seems 
as clear and active at night as it was in the 
morning, and I am doing twice the amount of 
work I ever did. Don’t use my name in public, 
please, but I will answer inquiries.” Name can 
be obtained from Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








Boys, Don’t You 
Want a Gun : ? 















1901 Model. 

Weight 6% 
Ibs. 12 gage. 
30 or 32-inch 
barrel. Re- 
bounding lock 
and center 
hammer. Safe- 
guarding every detail makes perfect every 


IVER JOHNSON GUN. 


You cannot do better than buy this 
absolutely safe, new semi-hammerless, 
automatic ejector, the quickest-fire Gun 
in existence. It is the triumph of our 20 
} years’ experience in gun-making. Can 
be opened, closed and fired without 
changing position of the hands. 


PRICE $9.50. 


The only way to discharge it is to pull 
the trigger, it cannot be made to strike 
the shell in any other way. The shell 
is automatically thrown from breech after 





firing. Best quality high carbon steel is 
used in this, the best boys’ Gun in the 
world. 


Ask your dealer, or we will send 
Gun to any part of the United 
States prepaid, cash with order. 


Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8S. A. 
CATALOGUE FREE. ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Manufacturers of the famous Iver Johnson 
Bicycles and Revolvers. 




















Grateful housekeepers know that they 
can depend upon its purity, just as they 
can on the quality of Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
United States Government inspected 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Omaha 


Kansas City —_— 
St. Louis St. Paul 


St. Joseph 
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NAT URE @S@IENCE 

DANGER IN SPIDERS’ WEBS.—The French 
.cientifie journal, La Nature, warns its readers 
against the time-honored custom of using spiders’ | 
webs to stop bleeding. Remarking that old webs | 
from stables are preferred by those who resort to 
this remedy, it points out that such webs are 
peculiarly liable to be infected with the microbes 
of various diseases which may be communicated 
from animals to man. Among other afflictions 
that have been traced to the use of old, dusty 
spiders’ webs bound upon wounds is the dreaded 
tetanus or lockjaw. 





Livine LIGHT IN THE DEEP SEA.—It is 
known that many deep-sea animals are phospho- 
rescent in a high degree, and Mr. C. C. Nutting, | 
diseussing this phenomenon in the American 
Naturalist, maintains that the quantity of light 
emitted by such animals is so great as to supply 
over definite areas of the sea-bottom a sufficient 
illumination to render visible the colors of the | 
animals themselves. Some cephalopods are fur- | 
nished with apparatus which reflects the light 
from their phosphorescent bodies upon the sea- 
bottom over which they float. This reflecting | 
apparatus is spoken of as “an efficient bull’s-eye 
lantern for use in hunting through the abyssal | 
darkness.” 


Fast TELEGRAPHY.—By the new Pollak | 
and Virag system of rapid telegraphy, a message | 
of 220 words was recently transmitted between | 
Berlin and Pest in Hun- | 
gary in nine seconds, or 
at the rate of 8,800 words 
per hour. The messag> 
is written by a point of 
light reflected from a swinging mirror at the 
receiving end upon a roll of sensitized paper. A 
modification of the Morse alphabet is used, and 
the message is put upon the wire by means of a | 
strip of perforated paper running over a wheel 
and controlling the electric contacts. | 





SOMETHING NEW IN GRAFTING.— At a 
recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences in | 
Paris, Mr. G. Bonnier presented a note concern- 
ing some very interesting experiments in grafting 
plants, the results of which contradicted the 
generally accepted opinion that only plants 
belonging to the same botanical family can be 
successfully grafted upon one another, Mr. 
Bonnier showed that recently plants of entirely 
different families had been grafted with success, 
for example, the maple upon the lilac, the kidney- 
bean upon the castor-oil bean, and the cabbage 
upon the tomato. 





PETROLEUM IN ALGERIA. — According to 
reports of a French geological exploring expedi- 
tion in western Algeria, that country possesses 
a petroleum-bearing basin rich in oil, and resem- 
bling in its geological structure the petroleum-beds 
of Galicia and Baku. Our consul at Marseilles, | 
Mr. Skinner, reports that several companies have 
already made application to the French govern- 
ment for permission to drive wells in this newly 
discovered petroleum district. 


BETTER THAN SCARECROWS.— According 
to recent experiments by Stanilas Tetard, a 
widely known French agriculturist, wheat and 
other cereals can be protected against the 
ravages of crows, which are particularly fond of 
the grain when its sprouts are just pushing above 
the ground, by treating the seeds before they are | 
sown with a mixture of coal-tar, petroleum and | 
phenie acid. This treatment, which delays the | 
growth of the seed for a day or two but causes | 
no damage, imparts an odor which is insufferable | 
to the crows, but which disappears after the | 
sprouts have attained a larger growth, when | 
they are no longer subject to attack. 


ELECTRICITY AND MEMORY.—At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, Sir 
James Grant, M. D., presented a paper on the 
neurons and cells of the brain in their relation to 
the faculty of memory, and after stating that, as 
with the other tissues of the body so with the 
cells of the brain, evidence of lessening power 
and activity appears with the passage of years, 
he added the very interesting statement that the 
line of present investigation demonstrates that 
the electrical current through the brain rotates | 
its molecules to such a degree as to produce a | 
most noticeable physiological response in the | 
direction of improved memory. 





JAPANESE AID IN AsTRONOMY.—Japan, 
which has surprised the Western world by its 
progress in modern material civilization, is not 
behind in some of the branches of science which 
are cultivated rather for themselves than for 
their utility in every-day affairs. In astronomy, 
for instance, the Japanese are trying to keep 
abreast with their European and American com- 
petitors, and it is announced that two of the three 
most recently discovered asteroids were found by 
Mr. Hirayama of the observatory of Tokyo, 
using the distinctively modern method of photog- 
raphy which has displaced eye observation in the 

arch for such faintly luminous objects. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FLY TO PIECES. 
THE EFFECT OF COFFEE ON HIGHLY ORGAN- 
IZED PEOPLE. 
“1 have been a cotfee-user for years, and about 
two years ago got into a very serious condition of 


MPS. 100 all different genuine Mauri- 
s tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain. 
New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 50% com. 
L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Send At Once for the 


dyspepsia and indigestion. It seemed to me I 








by sending them a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


20 East 7th Street, 


would fly to pieces. I was so nervous that at the 


could not straighten myselt up because of the pain. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUR AUTRES 2 oe ee at unt ected cane aie 


- een Seuimiate cotalnene te. me some medicine. I followed directions care- 
\ rect styles in small furs and | fully, but kept on using coffee and did not get any 
garments, and is a very valu-| better. Last winter husband, who was away on 
able work for am about Atty | business, had. Postum Food Coffee served to him 
pages, one hundred illustra- | in the family where he boarded. 
pag EL yo “He liked it so well that when he came home 
ica, giving absolutely correct | he brought some with him. We began using it 
information and lowest mar- and I found it most excellent. While I drank it 
oot prio, © a my stomach never bothered me in the least, and I 
of the United’ States, by got over my nervous troubles. When the Postum 
Apes & oe. Se long was all gone we returned to coffee, then my 
the trappers of the Northwest | Stomach began to hurt me as before and the 
and the leading fur markets of nervous conditions came on again. 
cneoniiGonally the" to lds | “That showed me exactly what was the cause 
best. COMPANION readersmay | of the whole trouble, so I quit drinking coffee 
secure a copy of the valuable | sitovether and kept on using Postum Food 


Perens j is fi P 
pata yy 4 le Coffee. The old troubles left again and I have 


E. ALBRECHT @& SON, never had any trouble since.” Anna Coen, Mt. 
St. Paul, Minn. | Ephraim, Ohio. 














How to Know a Fine Watch 


Many a man has paid the price of a good watch, but does not know 
what he got for his money. Some makers of watch movements purposely 
leave off all distinguishing marks to accommodate uuscrupulous dealers. 
Dueber-llampden Watches bear special marks on the movements, and 
every Dueber Case has the name Dueber engraved on it. If you want a 
watch which will last a life time and keep accurate time, ask your jeweler 
to show you one of the following 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen who want the best. 


They are ‘‘lever set’’ and cannot ‘‘set’’ in the ket, and every watch 
is so marked that any one can tell its quality. o dealer can deceive you 
when you purchase a Dueber-Hampden Watch. Look forthe name Dueber | 
in the case. Look for these trade marks engraved on the movements. 

**The 400°’ e ° ° e e e ° - for ladies 

**John Hancock,’’ 21 jewels . ° ° - for gentlemen 

**Special Railway ,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for railway men, etc. 

Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.”’ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, O. 








least noise I was distressed, and many times 
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Eastman Kodak Co.’s 





Make pictures 2% x 24 inches, Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownie Camera, for 24 x 21 plietures, - - - $1.00 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, @ exposures, 24, x2, - 15 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, - - 15 

Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownte Camera Clud 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| The Ostermoor Patent | 5 Charges 
Elastic Felt Mattress © Anywhere, 








Don’t let your ‘‘ angry passions rise ’’ because the 
hair mattress you have slept on all these years is not what 
it should be. Vo hair mattress is —or can be. The world 
** do move,’’ and mattresses have moved with it. We sell on 
30 Nights’ Free Trial, and only ask the small privilege of mailing you FREE our handsome 
illustrated 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ telling about 


TRADE-MARK. 





Sleep on it Thirty Nights, 


and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, it you don’t believe 
it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any 
$so hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by return mail —“‘ no 

uestions asked.” There will be no unpleasantness 
about it at all. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, II3 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book,** Church Cushions.” 


ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 Take Care! Don't be Deceived! 
ft. wide, 30 tbs, . . 10.00) Al! re . , 
ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 Bon There is not a single store in the 
ft. wide, 40 Ibs., . . 13.35) Lone country that carries our mat- 
ft. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 ) tresses ; almost every store now 
If made in two parts soc. extra. has an imitation so-called “ felt, 
a ; 4 which is kept in stock to sell on 
our advertising. Our name and guarantee on every 
genuine mattress. Can only be bought from us 
irect. Send for our free book, ‘‘ The Test of Time.” 
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HIS is the time to look over and replenish 
the silverware. You have probably lost 
some pieces during the summer — and 

some have become too thin to use longer. 
Lay away what's left of the old silverware as 
keepsakes and secure a full supply of the 
beautiful and durable 


“1835 R. Wallace’’ 


Silver- Plated Ware. This ware has the 
style, beauty and finish of sterling silver, but 
is doubly as durable as solid silver and costs 
but half as much. Call on some reliable 
dealer and see our 
‘“‘Joan,’’ ‘‘Stuart,’’ ‘‘Virginia,’’ 
“*Astoria,’’ ‘‘Anjou’”’ 
Patterns and ask the prices. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how reasonably you can buy a 
full supply of these goods. Do not be mis- 
led as to make. Our trade-mark, ‘1835 
R. Wallace,”’ is on the back of each piece 
Our illustrated booklet is full of interest for 
every lover of the beautiful and it ia sent Free. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
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No invitation list can ever be complete without 
health, and health is more desired and sought after 
than all the rest of the list put together. Many are dis- 
appointed in not obtaining their chief desire! If you are 
one of the disappointed ones, take renewed courage in 
the knowledge that you CAN send your invitation, with 
certainty that it will be accepted. There is no simpler, 
better way than by means of 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


It responds quickly and surely, giving immediate relief 
in cases of Indigestion, Biliousness, Ner: ous Depres- 
sion and similar ills. A teaspoonful of Adbey’s Salt 

taken every morning will bring you, for all time, 
the best of health and spirits. Abbey’s Salt is an 
honest remedy, claiming to do only what it can do. 
It is made from the salts extracted from the 
juices of fresh fruits, andis a natural curative 
agent, with no unpleasant or reactionary effect. 





Dr. F. J. Leonard, N. Y., states: “I am _ ex- 
tremely pleased with the results I have received 
from Abbey's Salt. It certainly does all that is 
required. I have used other salts, but they can- 
not compare with, nor do they act like, your salt.” 


Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Booklet free on request. Room 3, 9 Murray St., New York, 



































Nuts will soon be ripen- 
ing and the squirrels will be 
out to get their share. 

Shall you be out witha 


Forehand 


to get your shareof the squirrels? 
FOREHANDS are made in 12 and 


16 bore and warranted in the use 
of nitro powder. Rebounding lock 
Half pistol grip. Fitted with Fore- 
hand Automatic Ejector that throws 
empty cartridge completely out of 
the barrel instantly Light, accu- 
rate, beautiful. 


Retail Prices: 
$7.00 with Plain Steel Barrel. 
$8.00 with Twist Barrel. 


Sold ty dealers everywhere. If your 
dealercan’t supply you we'll sell you 
direct at these prices, cash with or- 
der; but ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be clianged. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Al) arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
t new Subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











GRAPE-CURE AND WHEY-CURE. 


UROPEANS, especially Ger- 
mans, are much given to 
various sorts of “cures,” or 
treatment of disease by spe- 
cial methods, carried out as 
a rule in special institutions. 
With the treatment of disease 
by the use, external and in- 
ternal, of natural mineral 
waters we are more or less 
familiar in this country, al- 

though in few of our spas are such elaborate 

methods employed as in the German and French 
resorts. 

The milk-cure and the rest-cure are also fre- 
quently resorted to by physicians here in special 
cases of disease, but as yet the whey-cure and the 
grape-cure are but little practised. 

Whey is the fluid that remains after the curds 
have been separated out for making cheese, and 
consisis of nothing but water with a small amount 
of sugar of milk, lactic acid and salts, together 
with a very little fat and albuminous matter. 
There is hardly any nourishment in it, and its 
effects are very much the same as those of pure 
water, although, if taken in large quantities, it is 
slightly laxative. 

The whey-cure, which is a peculiar Alpine 
institution, consists in drinking large quantities 
of whey at stated periods, the diet meanwhile 
being very simple. It is recommended in the 
treatment of stomach troubles and bronchitis, and 
in convalescence from other diseases, and is often 
taken in conjunction with the grape-cure. 

This latter consists in the eating of from three 
to eight pounds of grapes every day for two or 
three weeks. The grapes are taken at regular 
intervals, usually half an hour before breakfast, 
midway between meals, and at bedtime. Some- 
times the grapes are eaten alone, no other food 
being taken. Only the pulp is eaten, the skins 
and seeds being rejected. 

Grapes contain but little nutritive (albuminous) 
material, but a large proportion of sugar and 
salts. The cure is recommended chiefly in dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels, and in the 
anzmia of convalescents. 

The patient taking either of these cures does so 
at a special institution; he is under constant 
medical direction, lives on simple and easily 
digested food, has long and quiet nights, is free 
from the cares of his daily work, and spends much 
of his time in the open air. 
improves, and perhaps the grapes and the whey 
contribute to his betterment. 


——_@-—__—_——_ 


THE LARGEST DOG IN THE WORLD. 


In the town of Rutland, Vermont, lives Nero, a 
huge German and English mastiff, who enjoys the 
distinction of being probably the largest dog in 
the world. 

Nero is owned by Judge Wayne Bailey, of 
Rutland, who is very fond of his pet. From tip to 





tip Nero measures seven feet four inches, and he 
tips the scales at two hundred and eighty-five 
pounds. 

He stands nearly three feet in height, and he 


Naturally his health | 
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| measures round his girth fifty-two inches. The 
| circumference of his brass collar is thirty-two 
inches, and his foreleg measures sixteen and one- 
half inches. 

Nero is very fond of the fair sex, and is a special 
favorite with ladies and children. 

But when a strange man approaches his kennel, 
in Judge Bailey’s back yard, let him beware, for 
Nero is not partial to strangers. One day a pedler 
visited the judge's house, and when Mrs. Bailey 
refused to buy of his wares, he threw himself in a 
fit of rage upon the floor. 
Nero, and with a bound the mastiff came to her 
rescue. The pedler went away in a hurry. 

Nero’s daily rations consist of a big pan of corn- 
cake and milk. This is his only meal, and strange 
to say, for so large a dog he has a light appetite. 

Judge Bailey has been offered large sums for 
Nero, but has never shown any desire to part with 
him. 

In Rutland Nero is a prime favorite with all 
who know him. 


| BEAR AND UMBRELLA. 


Mrs. Latham, the wife of the landlord of Oak 
Lodge, Indian River, Florida, discovered that 


there was not much danger in meeting a wild | 


black bear, provided an open umbrella was inter- 
| posed. St. Nicholas reports the meeting. 


There is a cleared trail ag from the lodge 
to the beach, half a mile away. It runs through a 
jungle of cabbage palmetto, live-oak and saw 
almetto. Mrs. Latham was returning from the 
each alone one day, armed only with an umbrella. 

When a quarter of a mile from the house, she 
heard the rustling of some animal coming toward 
her through the saw palmettos. Thinking it must 
be a raccoon, she queky picked up a chunk of 
palmetto wood, an 
animal over the head the instant he emerged. 

All at once, and with a mighty rustling, out 
stepped a big black bear within six feet of her! 
The surprise was mutual and profound. Naturall 
Mrs. Latham was scared, but she stood her groun 
and said nothing. 

The bear rose on his hind legs to get a better 
look at her, making two or three feints in her 
direction with his paws. Feeling that she must 
do something Mrs. Latham pointed her umbrella 
| at the bear, and quickly opened and closed it two 

or three times. 
| “Woof!” said the bear. Turning about, he 
1— g- into the palmettos and went crashing 
| away, while the lady ran homeward as fast as she 
could. 


NONSENSE VERSES. 


A bright boy, four years old, has an uncle who 
| teaches him “nonsense verses,” not unlike those 
| with which the late Edward Lear used to amuse 
| English children. The nephew went to Sunday- 
| school, and not long ago his teacher was telling 
| the class about the busy bees, and asked if any of 

the children could tell her anything concerning 
them. 
“Waldo can,” spoke up the little fellow. 

“Well, Waldo, you may stand in front and tell 
| us what you know.” And Waldo, rising proudly, 
| steamed away with these lines: 

} How doth the little busy b2e 
Delight to bark and bite, 
To gather honey all the day 
And eat it up at night. 
Trying to suppress a smile the teacher asked: 
“Did your mother teach you that?” 
“No, my Uncle Arthur did.” 


OBJECTION SUSTAINED. 
Among the curiosities of the law is the following, 
reported by the Rochester /ust-Express: 


At a term of the circuit court in one of the up- 
river counties, not long ago, a horse case was on 
trial, and a well-known “horseman” was called as 





, Sir, you saw this horse?” said the 
defendant’s counsel. 

“Yes, sir, I —” 

“What did you do?” 

“1 jest opened his mouth to find out how old he 
was, an’ I says to him, says I, ‘Old feller, I guess 
you’re purt et.”” 

“Stop!” cried the opposing counsel. ‘“ Your 
honor, I object to any conversation carried on 
between the witness and the horse when the 
plaintiff was not present.” 

The objection was sustained. 


EXPRESSIVE. 


The exceeding roughness of the country has 
been the best ally of the Boers in their struggle 
with Great Britain. The difficulties of invasion 
are graphically described in a story printed by 
London Answers. 


In the course of the fearful march of the Irish 
Fusiliers from Dundee to Ladysmith, the men 
were much fatigued, owing to the rough journey. 

One man in particular stumbled along as if 
walking in his sleep. An officer passed. 

“Sir,” said Michael, “what country is this we’re 
marching over?” 

“The Natal table-land, my man,” was the reply. 

“Bedad, sir,” said Michael, “I think the table’s 
turned upside down, and we’re walking over the 
legs of it!” 





TOOTING. 


The brakeman’s functions, although manifestly 
monotonous, are occasionally diversified by a 
little fun. 


An inquiring old lady, according to the Sacred 
Heart Review, enlivened a railway journey “down- 
east” by asking an obliging brakeman a good 
many questions. 

“How long does the train ~~ here?” she 
asked, as the train drew in at a certain station. 

“Stop here? Four minutes. From two to two 
to two two,” replied the brakeman. 

And he smiled as he a along, remembering 
the expression of the old lady’s face as she vainly 
tried to repeat ‘two to two to two two” without 
whistling. 





A RURAL newspaper contains this bit of infor- 
mation: “A correspondent asks whether the 
| Battle of Waterloo occurred before or after the 
Christian era. We answer, it did.” 





AT a negro ball, instead of “not transferable” 
| on the tickets, notice was posted over the door, 
| “No gentleman admitted unless he comes himself. 


Mrs. Bailey called | 


held it ready to whack the | 


No Feature counts more than beautiful teeth, and 
they require care. Rubifoam is bottled tooth-care. 
Price 2 cents. All druggists. (Adv. 





| 





MAGIC Lanterns. Views of all subjects. Send for 
catalogue. LZ. Manasse, 88 Madison St., Chicago. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE-STAMPS, includ- 
0 ing China, Cuba, ete., 15c. 800 different postage- 
stamps, $3.00, Stamps sent on approval 30% 
discount. Price-list and stamp paper free. We buy rare 
stamps and old collections for cash. Established 1877. 
C.H. Mekeel Stampdé Pub. Co., Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Best Trade 
s — Quickest 

learned. Situations furnished in the Railwa 
Service. Half railroad fare paid. Schoo 
28 years old. Catalogue free. Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 














The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 411 
Only the ‘*Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
| his name with yours and a 2-ct. camp. for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth 8t., New York. 


—CrA Grau 

















This cut represents one of 
into its outside covering of 
Silkaline, Satine or Silk, 
etc., as you would Ret a 
ip. 


Merritt’ 

pillow into a pillow-slip. 
PURE SNOW-WHITE WOOL, 

He alth ODORLESS AND DUSTLESS. 


Prepared by a special process 


Comfort which we alone possess. 


Made in the most modern 

way into all sizes of 
Comforts, Slumber Robes, 

Mattresses, etc. 

They are far superior to those made of Eider-down and 
cost less. Warmest and Lightest. Sold on Trial. 

Absolute Satisfaction G d 

Write for free samples, showing just how they are made, 

quality, coverings, etc., and descriptive price-list. We 

are manufacturers of high-grade woolen productions. 

GEORGE MERRITT & CO., 
No. 804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, 





Indiana. 


Made ready to be slipped | 
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& Tailor-made Gowns, 


; 


New 
Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


OUR new Fall Cata- 

logue of Suits and 
Cloaks is now ready. It 
contains some new fea- 
tures never before shown 
in a catalogue of this 
kind. We picture in it 
all of the newest styles, 
and will mail it /ree, 
together with samples of 
materials to select from, 
to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate 
cost. Bear in mind that 
we keep no ready-made 
garments — everything is 
made especially to the 
customer's orders and de- 
sires as regards quality, 
cut, finish and price. Our 
prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 
We pay all express 
charges. 

Our New Fall Cata- 
logue illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-made 

fumes, selected 
from the newest 

Paris models, $8 up. 





both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout 
with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Rainy-Day Skirts made of double 
face materials. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, to- 
gether with a full line of samples to select from, to 
any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for suits 
or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Cata- 
logue and Samples; you will get them /ree by 
return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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AKE TIN 


om sticking and 
pr uces @ perfect cake. Is made of 
st quality tin with a flat, thin knife, 
riveted in center and at 
rim. Simple and durable. Agents 
send 6 cts. postage for free sample. 
Weare the largest manufacturors of 
Pure Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin Ware 
in the world. Address Det. 4G 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph 8t. , Chicago, Ill., 
or New York, N. ¥.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 













know, 





“Why such bright smiles, my 
pretty maid, 

And brighter tins?"he gently said. 

‘The truth you surely,sir,may 


[simply use SAPOLIO!” 
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Lost Opportunities. 


“ot a map o’ Cuby, I see,” remarked Job 


Willis to his Uncle Marvin, as he took a milking- | 


stool and the two men sat down to their usual 
evening task. “I noticed it as I passed through 
the kitehen.” 

“Yes, it’s come at last,” said Mr. Marvin, 
with what seemed disproportionate solemnity, 
“aly its coming now, when I’ve been expecting 
of it for the last two years, just bears out what’s 
happened to me all my life long. I’ve never 
spoke of it to a living soul- before, but I’ve 
studied over it a consider’ble, off an’ on.” 

“What d’you mean, Uncle Marvin? I didn’t 
know as anything out of the ordinary had ever 
happened to you,” said Job Willis, in a tone of 
mild curiosity. 

“That’s the way it’s probably appeared to 
most, but I can tell you my life’s been cut ona 
strange and cur’ous plan,’’ said Mr. Marvin, 
with dark significance, ‘and I will now set it 
forth to you, being my own and only nephew, as 
it were. 

“When I was a boy I had a voice for singing, 
‘twas said; if any pains had been took with it, 
and I’d had instruction, ’twould have come to 
something. But now see what occurred! The 
very next term after my schooling was all done 
for, and I was set to farming for good, there 
come along a singing teacher, and all the yearlings 
that *tended deestrict school had a chance under 
him—some of ’em turned out beautiful church- 
singers. 

“Then I had a real taste for wood-carving— 
used to saw out pretty brackets and so on, 
winters; but there wasn’t anybody wanted ’em, 
and ma said she couldn’t have me experimenting 
on good wood without ’twas to be of some 
use. So I gave it up. 

“Three years afterward, when my hand was 
all out, along come the summer cottages down 
in the intervale, and they were just chuck-full 
o’ chances for woodwork, such as I could do 
before my fingers got all stiffened up. Some 
come to me about it, but I had to send ’em 
away, and a man from Boston got the job. He 
was a poor tool, too. 

“T’ve had coon kitties that I’ve had to make 
away with because nobody wanted ’em, and 
they wa’n’t more’n gone before I heard of a 
lady in Connecticut that offered thutty-five dollars 
for two such little creaturs—thutty-five each, I 
mean!’ 

Job Willis’s jaw dropped and his eyes bulged, 
but he forbore to arrest the flow of his uncle’s 
narrative. 

“T’ve had blackberry bushes,” continued Mr. 
Marvin, in still gloomier tones, “that dried up 
for want of picking; and then I’ve had city folks 
stop and ask the privilege of a few quarts at ten 
cents a quart. 

“T had a hoss that I went and sold for ten 
dollars, and the next week Mis’ Wilson come 
out here to the farm, and said she’d got a family 
of summer boarders up to her house, with chil- 
dren, that would pay five dollars a week for 
old. Bess, from June fust to the middle of 
September, she being so safe and kind. 

“T’ve got all worked up over going to Chicago 
to the World’s Fair, and found I couldn’t afford 
it; and two months after ’twas past an’ gone, 
I had a letter from Aunt Hitty’s relic, saying 
he'd admire to have Maria an’ me come on, all 
expenses paid—an’ it had gone and got mis- 
kerried in the United States mail, and been 
down in Texas. 

“I can't begin to tell ye, an’ I sha’n’t try,” 
said. Mr. Marvin, morosely, “the way the 
instances has piled up. And now here’s this 
inatter 0’ the map o’-Cuby for a cap-sheaf! 

“Cyrus Jennings, he’s promised me faithful, 
week in an’ out, that he’d send for that map 
vhen he ordered supplies for the store. All 
urough the war I went round borrying maps 
ai” atlases, more’n forty years old, an’ trying to 


‘nd thé various battlefields, an’ getting all | 


umned an’ twisted. One spell I had Porty 
‘ky an’ Havany located between San Jewan 
the Gulf Stream, an’ one spell I didn’t know 
1ere they was. 
‘The war was concluded an’ all things settled 
cable, an’ next I knew the Cubians were 


‘ed for Boston, to learn methods an’ see the | 


intry. The papers told where they was from, 


all that, but *twa’n’t no more to me than so | 


h Injun talk. I couldn’t fix the locations 
hout any map. They sailed yest’day for 
homes, an’ the map come in this morning’s 


‘Us @ plumb shame, Uncle Marvin, a plumb 

une!” said Job Willis, promptly, with grati- 
Ss warmth. “But see here, uncle,” he 
“l, after a moment’s silence, “haven’t I 
(1 some sort of a story about Aunt Maria’s 
ng three beaus, an’ your stepping in at the 
‘ulnute an’ carrying off the prize right from 
‘er their very noses?” 

‘Ir. Marvin rose stiffly to his feet, and passed 
back of his hand slowly across his mouth, 


*| We stopped 
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| which seemed inclined by its smiling to betray | 
inconsistent pleasure in the midst of a settled 
gloom. 

“Boy,” he said, sternly, as he lifted his milk- 
pail and started toward the barndoor, ‘‘don’t 
you know there’s got to be one exception to 
every rule to prove it? Your Aunt Maria— 
well—I’m not prepared to say her case wa’n’t 
the exception, an’ on thé whole,—though I don’t 
expect you to go repeating this,—I calculate 
she’s worth the rule, take her by an’ large, wet 
| weather an’ dry.” 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


| © 
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Russian Cab-Drivers. 


| A strange, homeless life is that led by the cab- | 


| driver of Russia. His home, the only place he 

acknowledges as such, is in some far-distant 
village community. To this home he remits all | 
his savings, and to it he expects some day to 
return, when health fails him, or he has amassed | 
sufficient money to enable him to leave the city 
and go back to the land. In the meantime he is 
without even the semblance of a habitation. 

He is often to be seen asleep in his droshky, 
| while his horse feeds at the public troughs, 
| which the local authorities put up in almost every 
| street. When he has set down a passenger, and 

secured his fare, he goes to the nearest corn | 


merchant, buys just enough hay and corn for | ' 


one meal for his horse, and p ces it in the 
|manger. Then he buys food for himself from 
| the venders of black bread, éresca (odoriferous | 
| codfish), and weak, milkless tea. These stand 
| at the corner of most Russian streets. Having 
satisfied his hunger he sleeps peacefully in his 
| vehicle until his horse is rested and fit for another 
| journey. 
When the day’s work is done the cab-driver 
| méets his ner — with whom he forms a 
| limited liability company—in some tavern yard. 
There he takes out his own tired horse, and sur- 
|renders the droshky. The second man, whose 
| horse is fresh, takes possession of the vehicle, 
and for the next twelve hours tries his luck at 
| cab-driving, returning in the morning to the 
tavern.to meet his ner. 
After a week they change round, the night 
‘man taking the day work. Thus one vehicle, 
with no lodgings or stable, supports two men. 
| The men rest in the pot-houses, the horses in the 
yard or shed adjoining. Utterly homeless, the 
driver goes on his way, a game of Box and Cox 
with his partner his principal diversion, and a 
bed in a pot-house his greatest luxury. 
Strange-looking and picturesque is this Rus- 
sian istvostchik, or cab-driver, as described by 
the Field. Perched on the narrow board whic 
serves him as a seat at the front of his droshky 
he defies cold in a long blue gown heavily quil 
with down. This is tied in at the waist witha 
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strap or ornamental cord, and a heavy sheepskin 
cap covers his ears. 

‘There are no large cab-owners, and if those of | 
the tram companies be excepted, no large stables 
in Moscow or St. Petersburg. The cabs are 
almost all owned, or partly owned, by the drivers. 
In the matter of tariff these are a law unto 
themselves. 

| When a citizen shows signs of wanting a 
droshky, all the drivers within hail assemble, and 
bid One against the other for his custom. This 

| one will take him for so much; that one for less. | 
He takes his choice—a good, fast horse and | 
smart sleigh at a good price, or a bad specimen | 
of each at a fraction of it. Should he select a 
poor beast, the drivers left behind will make 
ay aes aa | remarks as he drives away. “He 
is lame e stumbles! The driver is drunk!” 

| they will all shout in chorus, until the passenger 

| is out of ear-shot. 

The istvostchik is not a bad coachman. As a 
rule he drives with a very tight rein, and some- 
what furiously. He shouts at everything in his 
way, and constantly encourages his not unwilling 
little steed with such words as: “Now, Vauka, 
earn your dinner. It is not far. The day is 
cold. At the end is food and rest. God is good.” 
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A Pie Story. 


Among the many interesting and amusing 
incidents chronicled by the author of “Inside Our | 
Gate” is one which concerns a man who did not 
know how to appreciate-a good neighbor. The | 
writer was driving one day, and in order to get 
a certain view desired to pass through some 
private grounds belonging to a lange estate. 


a man on the road to ask him if 
the owner of the place allowed people to drive 
through his grounds. He looked us carefully over. 
“Well,” said he, after a pause, “‘you can go; 
the gate aint locked, and he won’t hurt yer. For 
myself, I shouldn’t venture. He is one of them 
big-bugs—nobody aint good enough for him; he 
is what’s called an obstreperous man.’’ 
| ‘Tom took up the reins, the sorrel adjusted his 
| joints for a start, but the man lingered; he had 
| evidently something on his mind. 

“The fact is,’”’ he said, “‘that when that house 
| was done, the day the folks moved in, my wife, 
| who’s a very neighborly sort of womah, says to 
| me, ‘I’ve moved twice, and I know how it is. 
| and I’ve a mind to send Anson up with two o 
my fresh pies this mornin’. If I was new here, 
I’d thank them for doing it for me.’ 








’em, and pretty soon little Anson comes back 
with fifty cents for the pies. I never see my 
wife so worked up. She cried, and I was mad; 
for Anson said he told ’em they was a present. 
So that evenin’ I took the two quarters, and I 
went up'myself and asked for the owner. 

“He come out very grand, but he couldn’t scare 


me; and so I told him that we was neighbors | | 


and the pies was a present, and he says: 
oe ‘Thank you, but my wife prefers to pay for 
em.” . 
“So I. flung the quarters on the table, and 
says I, ‘I’m no pie-pedier; I’m an American 
citizen, and I s’posed you was;’ and I went 


home.” \ 
| _ We told: him that we wished his wife had sent 
| the pies to ts, and then we drove on. We didn’t 
care to ‘‘see the view.” 





“My wife’s a great pie-baker. So up she sent Ik® 
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COMPANION. ITT. 
HARMONY AND IMPROVISING. mittadn. Ome eee 


Without a teacher. Published lessons 50 cents each. “C R F S ¥ (O’ . 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 





SAVERS FUE 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or | 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. | 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 || 

7 Rooms 95 |) 
Your 9 Rooms 125 | 
House | 


PIPING, 
witha 


Dighton Furnace | 


ALL COMPLETE. 
If your old furnace has given out see 


what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DigHTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


PUNCTURE PROOF 


SELF-HEALING PNEUMATIC TIRES 


MANUFAC’D BY THE VIM COMPANY & GUARANTEED 
































“Willnot let the air out. 
Regular Price ,$10°° + + 
FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT 





We will sell youOnePaironly /> 
for$4. Expressprepaid ~ 4 


\, whencash accompanies “ 
theorder 






How Is This? 
Palm in center for 50c. Asparagus Plumosus on left for 
35ec. Asparagus Sprengeri on right for 25c., or all three 
plants FOR $1.00 DELIVERED FREE 
To any address in the United States. 
VILLIAM C, BOWDITCH, Grove Hall Greenhouses, 








Will Send C.0.D. 








647 Warren St., Boston, Mass. and you can thor- 
loughly examine 

the tires before you advance acent. If you are in need of 

tires order at once, giving the size you want, and we will 





forward at once a pair of the best and most durable tires 
rouever used. Catalogue sent free. THE VIM COM- 
ANY, Cor. Randolph and Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 





\e— 











ON September 4th and 18th the 
following rates will be made from 

Chicago for round trip, tickets good 

returning until October 31st: 


Denver and return - ° 





$31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 


Pueblo and return - - 31.50 Clear Your Complexion 
Glenwood Springsand return 43.50 Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 by applying 

Ogden and return -- - 44.50 ’ : 
Deadwood, S. D. and return 33.55 Mrs. Soule ~ Eradicator. 


Hot Springs,S.D.andreturn 29.55 EE I LI es 5 
Rapid City, 8. D. and return 31.30 | | fons without tlery, and at the some 














Casper, Wyo. and return - 34.80 firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
Particulars of any —— or call at All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 











Greater America 


THE LATEST ACQUIRED 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


A most interesting collection of Articles, Stories and 
Sketches from THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. The following 
Table of Contents shows its scope: 


American Possession of Porto Rico; Past and 
Present; Life in Porto Rico; Progress in Porto 
Rico; AFourth of July; Two Boys in Morro Castle. 


Battle of Manila Bay; The Fall of Manila; Life 
in Manila; Progress in the Philippines; At the 
Pumping-Station; My First Night in Manila. 


Hawaii and its Accession; HawaiianVolcanoes; 
Poi-Making in Hawaii; The Samoan Islands; 
Tutuila and Manua; Guam; The Midway Islands; 
Wake Island; The Guano Islands. 


The book, 5% x 7% inches in size, contains about 200 
pages, is illustrated throughout, printed on heavy paper 
from large type, and bound in Art Vellum Linen. Price 
50 cents a copy, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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COOKING OIL 


Is an 





Read this Testimonial. 


Extract from our Inspector’s Letter: — 


“One restaurant here which used a tub of lard every 
other day is now using the cooking oil, and six pounds 
of oil does the work of one tub of lard. This seems 


Odorless Oi. 
phenomenal, but is a fact. The reason for this great 


It leaves no oily bse saving is, that they feed about five or six hundred 
fatty taste in the food. Fried pat day and serve @ great meay aire rad French 


It goes twice as far as 
lard or butter. It makes 
fine mayonnaise, or any 
cooked, salad dressing. 








than he ever made with lard. We saw his second batch 
of pies of all kinds, about oy on the table, rt the 
crust was flaky and perfect in appear arene | C1 Lover? 
way: He used FOUR POUNDS ead of 
TWELVE POUNDS OF LARD for Ghavtening 
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If this oil saves the money for 


the baker, why won’t it save money for the housewife? If it makes baker’s food better 
than any other shortening material, why won’t it make your food better? 


Distributing Agents: Cushman Bros. Co., 78 Hudson St., N. Y., and 38 Central St., Boston. 
WESSON PROCESS CO., Pwopeteters, denen 
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Pea aed hdl 


One of the 60 Premiums ' 
given away with. ... 


UNION | 
CLUB : 
COFFEE. | 


Six Sterling Silver Cof- 
fee Spoons, Gold Lined 
Bowls. Retail at $4.50. 


FREE with Coffee Coupons. 


This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 
» under our personal supervision. 


Always in air-tight cans. Leading groce. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send for Doomiuns List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTLes. 


gives a beautiful tint and } 
‘restores the color to linens, ; 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. a 
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FORMOSA 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


free Sam es 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 

DELANO, POTTER & CO., 


43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 


























Groceries. Ro 
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WESSON’S For the Asking. 


The best, purest and most satisfactory Leaf Lard may 
be had for the asking; that is, if you ask your grocer for 


‘Blue Brand” 
All Leaf Lard. 


Its excellence is due to our determination to see “how 
good” our products can be madé. To that end we employ 
the best raw leaf, prepare the lard under the most advanced 
and scientific conditions and bestow upon every detail of 
manufacture all the care necessary to insure the best pos- 
sible results. 

“ Blue Brand” All Leaf Lard is so good a5 to satisfy those 
housewives who used to think it necessary to try out their 
own leaf. Ask your grocer for a pail and demonstrate 
its excellence. 





Also send for entitled “ STERLING PRODUCTS,” which tells why 
a copy of our Free Booklet « ‘Ferguson"’ Hams and Bacon, “ Dover” and | 


*Ferguson” Sausages, and all our other products are so good. . ........ | 








Note carefully this illustration so as not to be deceived by any base imitation. 


sree eed ines co uc tok me CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HESE are a few of our specialties in jellies and fruit preserves. Nothing but the 
finest fruit is used and the work is done with as much cleanliness and care as 
could be exercised by the most particular housekeeper. There’s nothing saved 

in doing your own preserving and jelly-making if you have to buy the fruit. Better buy 


Knights’ Specialties 
and save yourself the work and muss incident to preserving. 
Whatever bears KNIGHTS’ Label is guaranteed pure fruit and granulated 


sugar; nothing else. Most all leading grocers sell KNIGHTS’ Specialties, and those 
that don’t will have to soon for we’re after them and so are their customers. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON Corp., 


87-89 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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WHY spend hours over something ANOTHER great time-saver and lux- 
that can be done in a few minutes ? ury, too, is our Minute Gelatine. It 
Minute Tapioca is calculated to meet just | requires no soaking; dissolves at once in 
this situation. Years ago tapioca had to | boiling water or milk and is done in a 
be soaked for hours in preparation for | minute. One convenience peculiar to this 
serving. That day has gone by. Every- | gelatine is the package, which contains 
body now uses four envelopes, each holding enough 


MINUTE MINUTE 
TAPIOCA GELATINE 


that requires mo soaking, but can be | to make one pint of clear, firm jelly. The 
prepared in just a few minutes and is supe- | whole package makes % gallon. You 
rior to the old kinds because never gummy | ought to try it... If your grocer hasn’t it 
nor soggy, but always light as a feather. | send 13 cents for full-sized package by 
Have you tried it yet? mail. 


Your Grocer Sells It. A Most Dainty Dessert. 
Minute Receipt Book and Samples sent for 2-cent Stamp. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


TNT Hcrsom’s alan ~» SANONC 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 



































Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We an Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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